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RICHARD @RAY. 


BY 8. EB. E. PIDSEEY. 


I. hi g “Poor Death! We lead but a sorry life. now 
Tus twilight of the short winter day was fast § 3 when Une is gone—little Une. . But you do not 
approaching when Richard Gray sat alone in : feel it as I do,-Death, old fellow! .Yow will not 
his library, The bright fire piled up high in $.miss her as I shall morning, noon, and night— 
the grate; the crimson curtains shutting out all § the touch of her hand—her step in the hall— 
but a hand’s breadth of the snow; the rich, deep § her cousinly kisses, seldom given—our morning 
colors of the carpet; the rare paintings from the: readings and evening rides.| Une; little Une! 
hand of old masters; and the dark book-cases § $ But I shall never ask her to: come back to us— 
filled with the choicest. volumes; made a plea- ; Sif she ever comes, it must be of her own free 
sant setting for the picture in the foreground. : will. .Do you hear, Death? Of her:own free 
Bat Richard Gray thought not of. allthis, as : will—it took her away, it shall bring her back. 
hefat silently before the grate, his head resting $ 3 And it will. When she comes she will be most 
this. hand, and his eyes fixed on the fire. His : welcome—her:place will be ready for her; but 
hair fell. over a hand neither small-nor $ $ Sit may-be years first. .We can wait,” 
delicate, and shaded a face, which, spite of its ; ~He sat and looked into the ‘fire then, the 
strength and intellect, might almost liave been $ shadow of all those,waiting years lyjng on his 
‘called plain—if you did not see his eyes. It: : : face. Death went back to his place; the clock 
Was not a young face either. One look would 3 : struck ; the fire grew-low and sent up fitful jets 
telhyou that the brightness of. youth had gone; i of flame; the clock struck once and again; the 
but left, what it does not always leave, the calm } fire lay a heap of white ashes beneath the grate; 
strength of manhood. That face was a plea-3the room was perfectly dark, save a strip of 
sant page to read, as the lights and shadows of % : moonlight on the carpet; and Death snored 
thought passed over it. The lines around the loudly in his sleep before his master moved 
mouth moved; the brow contracted as if -with $ again. 
pain; then a- smile followed by a sigh. Then ; When the morrow came, Richard Gray went 
the lip grew firm, the lines:around it hard, the } his accustomed way, as if ® torrent had not 
brow quivered for an instant, and he said:half- $ rolled over his soul and swept away its all. 
aloud, «No, I never thought: it ‘would conie to 33 He!was no coward, thongh the sunlight of his 
this.” His héad went down upot the table be- 3 life seenied: gone, All /thehopes, aims, and 
side him,.andsfor:the next few: minutes the 3 \ plans of. years had*been crushed in one mo- 
toom was perfectly silent. i. 3 S ment. He was stunned, for an instant reason 
His dog, who -had been lying: on ‘the. other $ * grappled hand in hand with ‘agony; but the 
side of the fire, winking and blinking -in ‘the | vielory was gai 
flame-light, now rose, went slowly to his mas- : Une, his little oe had been left to his care 
ter’s chair and laid his head upon his-knee, as ; S by her father on his death bed, with the prayer 
if by this silent caress to tell him of his sym- ; that she might ever be as his own. Faithfully 
pathy. For some time he was unnoticed; but : he had kept his promise. He brought her to his 
at last a hand was laid upon his head, and he : beautiful home, gave her the best instructors, 
answered with a bark of delight. Richard Gray $ and even in al® the duties of his profession 
raised his head from the table and looked down $ 3 (which were not light) he had always time for 
into the dog’s loving eyes, slowly stroking bien § Une and her happiness. Day by day he had 
the while. ; guided her in her studies, watched with earnest 
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832 RICHARD GRAY. 
pleasure the rapid unfolding and expanding of : ¢@ friend; I believe my welfare has always laid 
her mind, quelled her willfulness and perverse- $ $ near your heart, and I thank you for it. My 
ness by his own strong will, been to her parent, 3 gratitude I can never prove; but, believe me, I 
guardian, and friend. If ‘he had been more, if} am not ungrateful. Years ago I told you that 
he had loved her better, he did not know it-until 3 § when I could teach I should support myself. 
he lost her. She was eighteen and he thirty- ; That time hasnowcome. Through the sickness 
five when she told him she must leave him. } of a teacher I can obtain a situation. To-mor- 
They had been sitting in the library, Dr. Gray’s : row, if I wish it, my duties can begin.” 
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favorite room. It was evening, and he had been “Une, you need not be dependent; stay here, 
reading to her. She sat on the opposite side } my child, in the home which will be so lonely 
of the table sewing, or pretending to; for the without you—one word and it will be yours. I 
stitches grew but. slowly under her fingers. She { do not ask you to be my child—it is no parent’s 
was paler than usual; her firm lip was more; love I give you—I did not know its depth till 
closely compressed; and her eyes looked deeper now. - Une, will you stay?” 

and darker than their wont. Yet it was a mood In his earnestness he bent toward her and 
which well suited her beautiful face. Richard j laid his hand on her head. She looked up 
Gray thought so as he looked at her over his { steadily i in his face then and said, “Mr. Gray, 
book. Often in the pauses of reading, when he; you do not mean what you say—you think you 
had stopped to answer a question of hers, her do; but your love is not what you think it—you 
lips would part as if she wished to ask some- ; think I cannot bear the life I have chosen for 
thing she dared not, but closed them again} } myself—you pity me—because I am a woman 
as she murmured to herself, ‘Not yet—wait. »} you think I must be weak. So you think, I 
The book had been laid aside, then came — I know that a woman may be brave, 
few minutes’ conversation, followed by prayers. ; strong, independent, relying on herself, think- 
Une took her lamp—set it down again and said : ing for herself, sustained in herself—you think 


quietly, yet firmly, ‘‘Mr. Gray, can you spare ; otherwise—I will prove it.” 
me a few minutes?” *sAnd destroy your heart in doing it! Be it 


“Certainly, my child. What is it?” 3 80. But, Une Percey, you will live to see the 
“T have been offered a situation in a common 3 day when you will look back to this hour and 
school. I wish to accept it; but of course would ; wish you could blot it from your memory. When 
not do so until I had consulted you. I trust ; you could almost curse yourself for the pride 
you will see the benefits to be derived from it, Which wrecked your happiness. I do not blame 





and that it will be better for me to go away.” 


3 $ you for not loving me—that is no fault of yours; 


Go away? Une, his child! He had never but it is your fault, your sin, to crush your heart, 
thought of it before. She wished it—and he? ; foster your pride, and aim to be a man when 
But he put that aside. He looked down at the} 3 God has made you a woman. You will see this 
little form standing before him; at the pale, {some day; but the suffering of your blindness 
womanly face, from which the dark hair was } I would fain keep from. you. You have chosen 


plainly banded; at her large eyes, in which he 
read her earnestness, and the quiet, resolute 
mouth which told him of her firmness. She 
was a woman—he sawit for the first time. Une 
waited for his answer. She thought his face 
looked ghastly pale; but knew it could not be, 
when the next moment he spoke sc quietly, 
almost coldly, 

“Why do you wish to go away, Une?” 

‘*Because—much as I thank you, can never 
thank you enough for your kindness—I wish to 
be independent.” 

“Independent? Child! you do not realize 
what you are doing! You cannot support your- 
self, and I shall not consent to your trying.” 

“Then I must go without it,” she: said, de- 


cidedly. She paused a moment; but as he did | 


not speak went on. ‘‘You have been to me in 


all these years more than a guardian, more than } 





your life—live it. Henceforth our paths will 
be wide apart; but remember, if you ever want 
a friend, if my time, influence, life can ever 
serve you, they are yours. We shall not meet 
again—as friends. If you cannot be all, you 
must be nothing. God bless and keep you, my 
child, and grant you may never know the bit- 
terness of giving all and gaining—nothing.” 

The voice, which suffering had made cold and 
hollow, trembled at the last; but the face Une 
looked upon was firm and cold. If she would 
have yielded before, that glance strengthened 
her pride—she did not waver. 

““Good-by, Mr. Gray. You will forgive me?” 

She held out her hand. He took it as one 
touches the picture of one ‘loved once,” over 
whose grave the snows of many winters have 
fallen, and over whose memory the dust of dis- 
trust lies thick. 
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“Forgive you? Freely, fully. May God for- 3} and peace. But her disappointment was crushed 
give you the wrong you do your own soul. If} back—she would not acknowledge it to herself. 
yow ever see this—if in after years you can ever ; “She was tired,” she said, as she choked down 
love me, remember that my home and heart are } the pain; “when she could rest she would be 
yours. For that time I can wait.” $ better.” When would she rest? 

He turned away. Une went to her own room. Two years passed away marked by few out- 
Her pillow that night was wet with tears; but ward changes. The look of suffering once seen 
they could not drown her pride. All that night 3 on Dr. Gray’s face had settled into one of quiet 
a figure paced up and down the library, a man 3 sorrow; his smile was more gentle; his manner 
whose tall form was bent with suffering, a face more kind; he was a truer Christian, a nobler 
ghastly in the moonlight, a heart struggling in { man. Suffering had done much for him, as suf- 
agony. They did not meet again. Dr. Gray ; fering borne patiently, used rightly, always will 
was not at home in the morning; and when he} do. Still he hoped, loved, waited; would it be 
returned Une was gone. The next evening, he Sin vain? Une had grown paler, thinner, quieter. 
gat in the library alone, looked his misery fully ; Her lip was firmer; her step quicker; her eyes 
in the face, and, trusting in God’s strength, said $ darker, restless, varying. The years had worn 
he could bear it. s her—their impress. was plainly marked upon 

: her face. That look of care and unrest, so piti- 
Il. $ ful to see, shone there as distinctly as her pride. 

He is a brave man, who, when he has risked } If the struggle had begun it was not ended—the 
his eli at one throw and lost it, dares to live his fiercest of the fight was yet to come. Not that 
life anew, take up the broken warp and woof her face would have said all this to one who did 
and weave them, smooth as may be, in the web § not know her life and aims, and few knew them, 
of right and duty—suffering, enduring, loving } fewer understood them. All this time Richard 
tothe end. Few can do this truly. Some grow} Gray and Une Percey had not met. Living 
reckless, doubting, scornful; others weak, cow- ; within a few streets of each other, they were as 
ardly, miserable—few dare to be, to do, and to ’ wide asunder as the poles. Once indeed they 
suffer. Richard Gray did all this. He did not ; had almost passed ‘each other in the street; but 
think his life aimless, endless, because he had } Dr. Gray quickly passed to the other side, leay- 
lost its greatest blessing, because his home was ; ing Une angry at herself for feeling his marked 
empty, his heart desolate. He know there was ; avoidance. 
work enough to do, and bravely he set himself It was just two years from when they had 
todo it. There were no weak repinings, no vain } ‘ parted, that they met face to face in the sick 
murmurings. God’s grace and a firm will made $ ; room of one of Une’s pupils. There was no 
him strong, strong to live and suffer. I do not $ g S escape, and a cold recognition passed between 
say there were no yearnings for what he had § them. The doctor had prescribed for his patient 
lost, no longings for what had been and might ; * and was leaving the room, when he slowly went 
tever be again. That when he sat by his lonely ; ’ back, stood before Une and said, “Child, you 
fireside he did not miss her, night after night— $ are, or ought to be, an invalid yourself, this is 
aye, year after year, miss her always; but it no place for you; go now, and [I will stay in 
was the craving of strength, not of weakness. : your place.” 

His faith was strong, and he believed she would “T am very well, thank you—I need no rest, 
¢ome back. He did not ask when or how, but } é and shall stay.” 

his trust was great in a “‘compelling faith,” and g ‘As you will,” he replied, coldly. 

he felt it would bring her to him again. So he 3 That was the one break in their estrange- 
went his way calmly, bravely, in patient suffer- ’ ment—the one meeting in the five years in 
ing, in earnest doing, in fearless living. which they were as strangers. With four of 

And Une? Her pride+was strong, and she } those years ended Une’s mistake. The struggle 
did not falter. Her bravery was worthy of a } had been long and fierce; but it ended in a glo- 
better cause. She worked faithfully for her {rious defeat. The worn, weary heart ceased its 
pupils; and when she returned to her boarding- 3 strivings, and baffled pride folded its ambitious 
Place, after the day’s toil, weary and sometimes } wings. She saw her woman’s mission and 
disheartened, she had the comfort of feeling that } woman’s' sphere clearly then, and that she had 
she had done her duty. Yet this did not satisfy { been wrong in trying to make herself other 
her. Perhaps she had made the mistake of so 3 than what-she should be, a true woman. And 
many, and expeeted to feel happy and satisfied ; then chime @he remembrance of those words 
from what, at most, could only give her content spoken so long-ago—so long—and she knew 














334 RICHARD GRAY. 
that Richard Gray was right. ‘Then. with: it ; it qeietiy with the nurse, ~ telling her thas. mn 
all was the consciousness that she would have $ owas a friend, who had come to take her place 
given worlds to hear him say once more that : : for a little space while she rested, then received 
he loved her, that his home was her home, his $ : her directions and sent her away. 
heart hers. For two long years she had not 3 She took her station by the sick man’s side, 
looked in his face, and the longing to see him ; < ministered to his wants, and heard him in his 
again grew intense. ‘If she ever wanted a S delirium begging her to come to him; he had 
friend, his time, influence, life were hers.”” But : : waited so long—so many years, must he wait 
she could not ask him to be her friend; now : S always? And Une could only smooth his hair 
she could understand how he had said so bit- } back from his heated forehead, and tell him she 
terly, “If you cannot be all, you must be} had come to stay always if he wanted her, that 
nothing.” If they ever met, if they were more } she would never leave him more, and be an- 
than strangers, Une would not have wrecked $ * swered by that delirious look or the pitiful j jar- 
her happiness by her delicacy, she would have } gon of insanity. Poor Une! for days she never 
let him see that he had waited long enough—if 3 : left his side, night and day she kept her un- 
he loved her—but she could not seek him un-  wearied watch. She grew thinner and paler, 
sought; now she must wait. If he loved her— 3 $ more anxious and fearful, until the crisis was 
the thought came day by day, did he love her ; $ past, and the physician led her, weeping tears 
still? She knew his firm, unchanging nature; § : of joy, from the room. She slept two or three 
but—he might have seen ere this how unworthy $ hours, and then returned to her post. Dr. Gray 
she was of his love, and then——. She hardly ‘ was sleeping quietly as a child, his regular 
dared to think the rest. She must wait. $ 3 breathing and pale, unfevered cheek told her 
One year had gone on heavy wings, and Une’s $ : that the danger was past, and her tears fell fast 
little vacation had come, finding her weak, and $as she thanked God for the mercy she had so 
weary, and needing rest—rest that she could 3 little deserved. AtMast he awoke and looked at 
not have, she thought. Scarcely a week of it? } her with the safe, happy expression of a child, 
had passed, when she left her home one evening ? who has started from a fearful dream and found 
hurriedly, restlessly, with a more care-worn, ; itself in its mother’s arms. 
unhappy look than she had ever worn before.3 ‘Une,’ he said. 
Swiftly she went on through several streets and; ‘‘Hush!” she laid her finger on his lips, ‘you 
steod at Dr. Gray’s door. She rang the bell } must not talk now—you have been very sick, 
and asked for the housekeeper. She was shown ; and you must be quiet.” 
to Mrs. Lawton’s room, who had lived there} ‘But you have come back to me?” he said, 
ever since Une’s childhood. As soon as the : faintly. 
lady had expressed her surprise at the meeting, : ‘‘Yes,” she answered. 
Une asked to see Dr. Gray. Mrs. Lawton et She bent over, as she spoke, and pressed a 
sured her that it was impossible, as the nurse } : kiss on his forehead, and he lay quietly, con- 
and physician were the only ones admitted to $ tentedly for the next hour with his hand in 
his room. Whereupon Une, with the charac- } hers. 
teristic independence which had so confounded} Every day he grew stronger, and blessed the 
the good lady in years gone by, assured her that } sickness which had brought back to him his 
she should see him and assist in taking care of \ greatest treasure. Une read or talked to him 
him, which was just what she came for. “But, } 3 every morning as he could bear it; but he always 
Miss Une,” urged Mrs. Lawton, ‘‘he has a most § sent her away before she got tired, as he said; 
dangerous fever and it will not be safe.” ; for he well knew how her continual watching 
“Mrs. Lawton,” said Une, raising her pale } must have wearied her. And Une? She thought 
face and speaking most decidedly, «Mrs. Law- she should never be tired again. 
ton, I knew the danger before I came, and I do} 3 And one bright June morning, there was & 
not shrink from it now—you must indeed think } quiet little wedding at St. Paul’s, and Richard 
me cowardly and ungrateful, not to be willing } ; Gray took home his bride. And whenever, in 
to risk my life, if needs be, to serve one to whom } after years, Mrs. Gray was asked her opinion of 
I owe so much.” 3 ‘ so-called “strong-minded women,” she always 
She moved to leave the room, Mrs. Lawton } } gave it frankly, and assured her questioner that 
led the way and left her at’ Dr. Gray’s door. } ‘ the only true woman is she who is content with 
The darkened chamber, medicine and prescrip- : the lot God gives her, who never assumes duties 
tions, and the flushed face lying onvthe tumbled $ which are not her own, or strives to be other 
pillow sent a chill to Une’s heart. She settled : than what she is—a woman, 
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TWO STRAY CARPET-BAGS. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 

Everrsopy seemed hot, cross, and uncom-; ‘The Flume let it be,” said the taller of the 
fortable that left the cars at Littleton. The ; two young men, as he surveyed the three 
August sun has seldom looked down on a more : coaches, the one for the Flume being much less 
ill-humored group of pleasure-seekers. On the § $ full than the other two. 
long platform heaps of baggage were piled up; ; When once in motion, the twelve miles were 
jn inextricable confusion, cross children were $ not so disagreeable after all—the road was fre- 
dragged along unwillingly by their nurses, fat § quently through pleasant woods, cool and aro- 
gentlemen complained or swore according to } matic after the heat of the day; and by sundown 
their natures at the unnecessary delay, fat 3 two of the stages had whirled up to the piazza 
ladies fanned themselves, but rejoiced in per-$ of the Profile., Of course everybody rushed 
spective in plenty of cold water and towels, S from the parlors and halls, as is the American 
young ladies knew that they looked ugly in $ fashion, whenever there is an arrival at a water- 
soiled collars and dusty faces, and even their 3 i ing-place; causing ladies to stumble down the 
faultless tempers were tried by that, and young } 3 steps of the stage, drop cabas, or tear dresses; 
gentlemen began to think the whole White Moun- § and making gentlemen jerk out their female 
tain affair a humbug, except the trout. 3 companions in their haste to get out of the way 

Two of these same young gentlemen were ; of the scrutiny of so many eyes, and invariably 
_- A mm of secon Spc hats drawn step backward on the particularly sore corn of 
over their faces, occasionally slapping their : some one who has crowded up behind. 
boots with their canes, occasionally yawning, é But one of the coaches contained a more de- 
and sometimes exchanging a dissatisfied remark $ liberate party than usual. The gentleman step- 
about the Littleton Station and White Mountain : ped out slowly, and politely but plainly elbowed 
traveling. At last the stages came rattling up ? those who had crowded too near him, and in 
to the platform, trunks were strapped on, and $ the most deliberate manner, banded out one, 
the passengers stowed closely in the inside. 3 two, three ladies. Thereswere no cabas drop- 
The two gentlemen had been dislodged from $ ped, no ‘dresses torn, but each stepped out as 
their seats, and now stood lounging against the } if she was the German princess who was being 
door-post. Sinspected by her future mother-in-law, and 
erm alpegalieecynegs bapa canny a 

’ ‘ 

crowd, any number of Flora McFlimseys, I’ll § the whole party left the impression of ‘‘traveled 
warrant, judging from those immense trunks. $ people” on the spectators. 
The idea of bringing all Madison Square to the} The names entered upon the book at the desk 
Mountains! Is no place to be sacred from the } were ‘George Harvey, wife, and two daughters, 
gauzes and crinolines that beset one at home, ; New York.” 
I wonder?” : ' 85 and 86, two nice rooms, mamma. Well, 

“Not knowing, I can’t say,” was Harry ; American hotels are superior in comfort to any 
Saunders’ answer—“‘J’ve never been beset in} abroad; but ain’t we dusty and ugly? Do look 
that way, wish I had been, for gauze is just § at yourself, Jennie, we are just two frights,” 
the most bewitching thing in the world; and ; and the youngest of the party commenced flap- 
as to crinoline, why, old fellow, when hoops} ping the dust from her bonnet, and shaking her 
first came up I could have fallen in love with $ ; : traveling cloak vigorously from the window. 
8 barrel that had them on. But I don’t care ; Mamma’s voice was heard through the closed 
where we go—if there is a flounce within a g door from the next room in a soothing flow of 
thile of me I shall find it out—I’m as keen after ; talk, as the two girls proceeded to disencumber 
ee feminine creature as a pointer is after a} ‘ themselves from their traveling-dresees. 

and can sight it just as soon.” $ I don’t know what ails the key of my car- 
“All in for the Profile?” ealled one driver. : pet-bag,’”? said the elder, as she knelt upon the 
3 fl 


“Any one else for the Flume?” asked another. } floor, womry;ag at the lock till she was red in 
85 
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the face, ‘‘I never had such trouble with woh hee wear; ‘‘do look, Harry, how it is figured off 
before;” and she gave it another jerk and ane $ with ruffles, and laces, and furbelows. She’s 
that brought the bag open with a snap. ; got a pretty little throat though, hasn’t she, if 

‘“Why, Nora, see here, what’s this?” she ex- : that fits around it?” 
claimed, in amazement, as she pulled out first 3 : That’s what they call a short-gown,” said 
a shaving-case, then a traveling-cap, half a} : Harry, orecularly; ‘I know, I’ve seen old aunt 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, a volume of the} Jane, away up in the country, wear them; 
“Professor at the Breakfast-Table,” a couple ; } short-gown and petticoat, that’s it;” and Harry 
of pairs of gloves, and other odds and ends puffed away at his cigar, holding the article in 
which gentlemen in traveling are apt to thrust ; question between his fingers, and examining it 
into small carpet-bags. : carefully. 

“Well, these are of no use to me,” said Jennie, 3 ‘*But there’s no petticoat here,” replied Tom, 
in despair. ‘What am I to do with a shavi ing: § 3 as he turned out the contents of the carpet- bag 
case, pray? Brushes, combs, ANd sacque, } on the floor. 
slippers, and all my comforts gone.” § Well, that’s a short-gown-and petticoat, at 

“Oh! you can use mine till your bag turns ‘ ‘ any rate—I say, Tom, maybe she sleeps in it,” 
up,” said Nora, laughingly; ‘what a higgledy- and at this suggestion, Tom folded the thing up 
piggledy style of packing that chap had. Well, ; smoothly and reverently as possible, and went 
his handkerchiefs are fine, and I’m not much a $ on examining the other articles. 
judge of shaving-cases, to be sure, but that ; ‘‘What a dainty perfume there is about these 
looks well appointed.” things,” he said. 


Oh!” answered the stately Jennie, ‘it be- ‘‘Pitchoulie,” was Harry’s laconic answer, 
longs to some fastidious fellow, I dare say, a; for Harry was always laconic with a cigar be- 
Maccaroni, as he would have been styled a cen- : tween his lips. 
tury ago, ‘an it, as Mrs. Piozzie says, a ‘*Pitchoulie be hanged—I hate pitchoulie,” 
combines the dandy with the wit in proper pro-; said Tom. ‘No, this is some delicate scent, 
portions; vide the silver-mounted dressing-case } $ like new-mown hay, or violets; it must be vio- 


and the ‘Professor,’” and, plunging her face ; lets; she’s not a vulgar woman, for a vulgar 

into a basin of water, she seemed to wash away ; Woman always likes strong perfumes.” 

all thoughts of the carpet-bag and its owner. ;{ The examination still went on. “She must 
All inquiry for the missing carpet-bag at the Shave a dainty little hand, look at this glove, a 

office was of no availybut Jennie was too much } six, I declare; and see these brushes—how clean 

of a traveler to let it disturb her stately equani- ; they are,” for Tom was fastidious. ‘lIvory- 

mity. $ backed brushes and tortoise-shell dressing 
An hour or so later, the two gentlemen : combs—yes, she’s a lady.” 

who had decided upon “The Flume,” were} ‘‘But what are all these jim-cracks for? 

seated in one of its comfortable, home-like } asked Harry, picking up one article after an- 

chambers. other from the elegantly fitted dressing-case. 
“Tom, I wish we had gofe to the Profile: ‘ “By Jove, Tom, ake drinks though, here’s a 

House,” said Harry Saunders, “it looked so 3 s patent cork-screw.’ 

cool and pleasant, as we drove past there to- § Tom Drayton had looked uneasily at Harry's 

night, and there were lots of pretty girls on} rough handling of what he called ‘‘jim-cracks;” 

the piazza.” but when he said that ‘‘she’” drank, it was too 
“Phe girls be hanged,” replied Tom Drayton; 3 $ much for his patience. 

“don’t you see enough of them at home without ‘‘It’s a boot-hook, you fool, a little thing like 

coming to the Mountains for them? I thought that for brandy!’ was his indignant reply. 

you. came here to view the beauties of nature, § “Don’t believe it—it’s for brandy—look 

not of art;” and Tom, who prided himself on ° further, and I’m sure you'll find the bottle,” 

his insensibility to female charms, proceeded to : : puffed out Harry. 

unloek his carpet-bag. ; ‘And what a foot she’s got, ain’t they dainty, 
‘What in the deuce ails the thing?” he asked, j Harry?” And Tom held up a pair of little 

presently, ‘(I can do nothing with it;” and with 3 bronze kid slippers exquisitely embroidered in 

some few objurgatory sentences, he pulled and 3 blue silk. 

tugged till the little lock was wrenched open. “Cinderella!” quoth the friend. 
‘*But what is this?” he cried; ‘I never wore § “She's a blonde, I know,” said Drayton, 

such a thing,” and he held up a@ainty white } ‘brunettes never wear blue; why, they're not 

dressing sacque, such as fastidious ladies love } much too big for my little sister Emily's doll; 
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then she’s got no corns, I am sure, from the ; “‘And’ll be as hard to get,” quoth Harry. 
siape—I hate ‘a woman with corns.” } “Maybe she’s married, Tom, and then it’s a 
“They're too tight, I dare say,” responded ; sin to think of her, you know.” 
Harry, amused at the interest his rather blase § The quiet of the Flume was disturbed that 
friend Drayton took in the contents of a carpet- $ j morning, as it is every morning during the 
bag. 3 White Mountain season, by gay parties of sight- 
Tom was about to answer petulantly, when ; seers. Wagon load after wagon load had bowled 
he came across a pile of pocket-handkerchiefs. ; 3 over the fine road from the Profile House to- 
There were embroidered initials in the corner. § ‘ ward the Flume, and filled with gay jest and 
-«V, R.—those are her initials—I wonder who ; laughter the place where for eight months in 
V. R. is?” $ the year nature sits alone in such silent beanty. 
"Victoria Regia,” said Harry, with a puff. ‘ The White Mountains were old haunts of Tom 
“You be hanged, Saunders; look, these are : Drayton’s, so whilst so many were springing 
a8 fine as a cobweb, no lace or flummery about $ : forward from stone to stone, admiring this, and 
them, only a broad seam at the edge, and those } wondering at that, he sat quietly scrutinizing 
letters.” $ the parties as they came up, wondering whether 
“That’s crochet stitch,” answered his friend, } “V. R.” was among them. 
sententiously. Harry pointed out many ladies as the pro- 
He probably meant hem-stitch; but consider- $ bable owner of the carpet-bag, tall ones and 
ing himself much better posted in a woman’s : short ones, thick ones and thin ones, much to 
belongings than Drayton was, he felt bound to ; Tom’s disgust. 
give him all the knowledge in his power. “There’s a fine-looking girl, the tall one,” 
Tom folded up the handkerchiefs only a little : at last said Saunders, as a gentleman slowly 
less reverently than he had done the dressing} passed them with some ladies under his care. 
sacque, and was about returning them to the § “Dowdy,” said Tom, ‘affects the English 
carpet-bag, when he exclaimed angrily, : s style of doing things, wears a hat like a wash- 








nn. 


“Harry, you’re a brute to smoke your con- § ® basin, and a dress as gray as the rocks; and, 


founded cigar among these things. How they} by George, what a foot! why I could wear her 
will smell: almost all that delicate violet per-: boots;” and Tom took to thinking of the odd 
fume has gone already.” $ glove and embroidered slippers in his room at 
We suppose Tom Drayton forgot to place the $ : the Flume House. 
slippers in the carpet-bag, for when he went to: «Well, but that’s sensible for such an excur- 
bed they stood on the top of the bag on a chair ; sion as this; when you must equal Blondin him- 
close by him. In truth, under his assumed in- 3 self, if you don’t tumble from some of these 
difference, he had a large vein of romance, of { slippery rocks, or narrow planks, and get a 
which he was somewhat ashamed, and en- : ducking. And, besides, I thought you hated 
deavored to hide it, if not crush it, by an un- 3 gauze and crinoline, when we camé in the 
usually cold exterior. $ Mountains.” 
The next morning, Harry called out as soon : “Oh! it makes me angry to see all the women 
as he was awake, $ go about looking like gray RE a livery 
“Oh! Tom, I saw Victoria Regia last night } ; of gray in fact.” 
ina dream. Do you know that she is a dried- 3 : Tom was cross and unreasonable because he 
up, little, withered, maiden lady of a certain : had not yet seen his ideal “V. R.” 
age, with scraggy neck, and peaked nose? If} None of this conversation had been lost upon 
you only knew the rage she was in at your : the lady about whom it took place, for, in pass- 
laying profane hands on her short-gown-and- bi ing up the Flume, they were met by a current 
She asked my advice } of people coming down, and were obliged to 
: wait behind the rock on which the two young 
men were sitting with their backs to them. 


petticoat, and such like! 
as a iawyer, whether on those grounds she 
¢couldn’t sue you for a breach of promise.” 


Tom raised himself on his elbow to be sure 
that the carpet-bag and slippers occupied their 
position of the night before, then fell back to 
dream of “V. R.” 

“T don’t think calling her Victoria Regia 
Was such a bad idea, Harry—I dare say she's 
just as chaste and stately as that wonderful 
lily” 





A little nervous scream attracted the gentle- 
men’s attention to the fact, and Saunders sprang 
up just in time to rescue Nora Harvey from a 
severe fall. She was holding on by a projecting 
piece of the rock to keep from slipping further, 
and her father was crowded in between two fat 
women, unable to help her. 

Harry thought she was the most charming 
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girl in the world, as she blushed and thanked } with @ saucy glance to throw in a gay word 
him, and said how foolish she was to scream; here and there: Jennie most of the while keep- 
but a rude boy had given her a push which 3 ing a dignified silence. 
made her lose her balance—and he immedi- § Tom Drayton wondered whether the elegant- 
ately fell violently in love, (a way that Harry looking girl before him could be the one whose 
had,) though he said he thought it right to tell} costume he had so abused the day before; but 
Tom that he believed this to be the veritable} a flash of the gray eyes told him that it was not 
Victoria Regia. Tom said, ‘‘Nonsense!” and; only she, but that his remarks had not been 
felt somewhat uncomfortable under the scrutiny 3 forgotten. His gaze constantly wandered to 
which he had undergone from the searching} the tall figure clothed in black silk, unrelieved 
gray eyes of the tall girl whom he had called a’ except by a bow of scarlet velvet at the throat. 


“dowdy,” as Harry received the thanks of Mrs. $ But such a throat as it was! It rose round and 


Harvey. 

The sun was setting, as it seems to us that it 
sets nowhere else, at the Profile House. Already 
the valley looked as if it was in the shadow of 
death, gray, solemn, pathetic; the wild cry of 


white as a marble column from the graceful 
shoulders, and. was crowned by the well-poised 
head, that was habitually held a little erect, 
giving a touch of pride to the whole carriage. 
The mouth was sweet, tender, faultless; the 


the eagles from their eyrie on the cliffs was the } round curves of the cheek and chin perfect in 


only sound to be heard. Above the gray of the 3 their beauty. 


valley rose the majestic head of Mt. Lafayette 
bathed in the violet hues of the setting sun. 
Every peak caught the glory and seemed to 
laugh in the fullness of a new life. The bright- 
ness above made the darkness below only the 


more tender and mysterious. The profile itself,3 so on this evening. 


that wonderful freak of nature, had an expres- 
sion of human agony, as one looked up at its 


sad stone face, sculptured there centuries and 
centuries ago, as if some rock-bound Prome- 


theus had been turned to stone. It wore a 
look of painful waiting; melancholy, unexpect- 





But whatever unusual gentle- 
ness lay in the mouth, or arch spirit in the 
chin, seemed belied by the quiet searching of 
the dark gray eyes. Some called them violet 
eyes; they were, perhaps, when happy or ten- 
der mists floated over them, but they were not 
For Jennie was a true 
woman, and could not forget that she had been 
called a ‘‘dowdy’”—she, one of the most fasti- 
dious girls living. So she sat, scarcely chang- 
ing her position after the gentlemen joined 
them, with her head resting on her hand. Well, 
perhaps she was a little bit of a coquette; we 


ing, as though deliverance was never to come. $ would not like to judge her, but she certainly 
Thick shadows were on the water, which was} felt, after the second glance at Tom Drayton, 


deserted at this hour for its more cheerful: that she was mistress of the occasion. 


No 


neighbor, Echo Lake, by all except Mr. Har-} beautiful woman was ever unconscious of her 


vey’s party. Mr. Harvey was making such 
little memoranda in his note-book, as a pater- 
familias usually does, when he has to handle the 
purse a good deal; Mrs. Harvey was reading; 
Nora was seated on the platform arranging 
some marvelously beautiful mosses; whilst Jen- 
nie sat with her head on her hand looking up 
at that sphinx-like face. Just then two gentle- 
men sauntered toward the lake. Mr. Harvey 
glanced up, then arose and said to one of them, 

“T believe you are the gentleman who res- 
cued my daughter yesterday. I was so wedged 
in that I could neither help her nor thank you, 
but permit me to thank you now.” 

Harry Saunders looked as if he thought his 
‘lines had fallen on pleasant places,” at this 
opportune chance to make a further acquaint- 
ance with the sparkling beauty who had so be- 
witched him yesterday. 

The gentlemen took seats and the conversa- 
tion became general. Nora went on grouping 
her mosses demurely, looking up now and then 





advantage; she may not care to use it, but in 
her soul she knows her power. So Jennie sat, 
with her round white arm, looking as if it was 
polished against her black sleeve, with a bit of 
vapory lace falling around it, bewildering Tom 
Drayton. He noted the delicate blue-veined 
wrist, ti faultless snowy hand, with its taper 
rosy-tipped fingers, and little knew that she 
was all the while conscious. of his admiration. 
It is true, she kept her head turned part of the 
time to the stone face over her, but that only 
helped to show him the great rolls of her heavy 
brown hair. She laughed to herself, knowing 
the change his opinions had undergone, and he 
kept wondering whether she couldn’t wear the 
odd glove he had at his room in that carpet- 
beg. But those enormous feet that he had seen 
the day before! He could not believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, when a slight movement 
of the skirt revealed the arched instep of & 
shapely foot, that might easily wear the blue 
embroidered slipper. 
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“the ladies at last rose to go to the house, and § which they had formerly moved, and Harry 
Jennie heroically perched on her head the ob- 3 ; * called Nora the “lest Pleiad.” 
noxious wash-basin, and bid them good evening} The party which assembled on the piazza of 
with the air of a queen just crowned. 3the Crawford House, for the ascent of Mt. 
Tom thought it was the plume of fern-leaves : Washington, was much more picturesque than 
that Nora had stuck in, which made the hat look § beautiful. One by one little uncombed ponies 
so much more becoming than it had done on the } were brought from the stable, and one by one 
previous day; and as they walked back toward $ they were mounted by the most ouwtre looking 
the Flume House in the gloaming, the ideal; individuals. Such an assortment of costume! 
owner of the carpet-bag was fading away, and § ‘ Parti-colored skirts; pea-jackets; huge, coarse 
Mademoiselle Jennie was thrusting herself in $ ‘straw hats tied down close to the. face with 
her place. } twine, ribbon, or pocket-handkerchiefs, what- 
“Two gentlemanly young fellows,’ was Mr. 3 ever was most convenient; some ladies refusing 
Harvey’s remark as they left them. $ to give up the much-loved crinoline; some few 
“High-bred and intelligent,” answered Mrs. ; mounted, Amazonian fashion, astride the po- 
Harvey. : nies; all unrecognizable almost to their dearest 
Nora was not so laconic in her praises. ; friends; the greatest beauty as odd-looking as 
“What an agreeable rattle-trap the one was} the greatest dowdy. It was no place to show 
who introduced himself as Mr. Saunders! 1} off elegant riding-habits and becoming hats 
hope we shall meet them again among these : trimmed with cock’s plumes, the rocky ascent 
hills. I don’t like the other one so much, or top of Mt. Washington. The long skirt 
though, he seems as if he had gotten all the { might have imperiled the life of the rider; and 
good out of life which he could, and was now; if the day was propitious, the sun would cer- 
dying of satiety. But he had magnificent brown $ tainly blister face and neck under the becoming 
eyes, hadn’t he, Jennie?” ; riding hat. It was a curious coincidence, but 
“Just like a spaniel’s,” answered Jennie, Sit seemed to happen that the longest legged 
somewhat contemptuously, as she stopped to § gentlemen were always put on the shortest 
watch the eagles wheeling aloft in the gray of’ ponies, and the fattest ladies on those which 
the twilight. ; Seomed the least able to carry them. At last 
It was wonderful how often Harry Saunders ? : all were mounted, and the ascent began. The 
and Tom Drayton managed to meet Mr. Har- ; party looked picturesque enough as it filed off 
wey's party after this. At the pool, at the $ under the green trees, each pony stepping care- 
_ ie - lake, pe the bears, on top of ; fully along over the corderoy road, winding 
grizzly Lafayette; till at last it got to be, ‘We } among wonderful mosses. Up and up they 
are going to such and such a place to-morrow, : went till Clinton was scaled, and then down 
shall we see you there?” and they did always { again to the ledge of Mt. Pleasant, and so on 
see them there. Sup and down Franklin and Monroe; some- 
There is nothing like the jolts and slips that ; times on the edge of precipices more fearful 
one meets with in traveling to make one soci- ; than the mind can conceive; sometimes so en- 
. thle; so much of our comfort depends upon ; veloped with clouds, that as one looked back 
dther people when we are on neutral ground. at the cavalcade, it seemed a ghastly train in 
So it happened that the two gentlemen were } the gray mist winding in and out around the 
added to the Harvey party when they started } huge rocks. Here and there the clouds would 
for the Crawford House. Harry Saunders and } $ part like vapory curtains, and below, the earth 
Nora had become sufficiently familiar to banter, seemed to be tossed up as the sea in a great 
squabble, and talk more nonsense in two weeks’ $ tempest. Now and then the thick mists, drift- 
acquaintance than we would like to record; and $ ing in their faces, would suddenly open and 
Drayton and Jennie talked Tennyson and Rus- reveal such glimpses of scenery as the wildest 
kin, art and literature, in a most edifying man-; dreams of beauty could not conjure up, but 
ner. The sociability had been helped on by the $ before they could realize it, the gray curtains 
mntetee that was. Harvey had of a first cousin ; had closed again, and that glimpse of what 
S Harry Saunders’ mother, or some other rela-$ seemed a spirit land was lost forever. The 
tionship about as near, and it was discovered $ ascent became bleaker and bleaker. Around, 
that Tom Drayton’s father had been a school-} the trees at last dwindled to shrubs, and these 
fellow of Mr. Harvey’s. The absence of the: to the mountain mosses; huge boulders of 
family of the latter abroad, for many years, 3 gray stone seemed impassable, but were nimbly 
made them almost forgotten in the circle in‘ climbed by the cheerful, enduring ponies, who 
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obstinately shook their heads and literally took ; marching. Sometimes a gleam from silvery 
the bits in their ow mouths at any effort of the ° N : Winnipiseogee would flash up, or a Village ap- 
knowing equestrian to guide them, Up huge § pear, for an instant, like the mirage on the 
rocks they scrambled, down steep paths they } desert, and then vanish away. Well, perhaps 
jumped, knowing, careful, snorting in the ex- } the view was more enchanting than if the great 
hilarating mountain air as if they enjoyed it. ; panorama had been laid before them all at 
To those who were not timid that day, the once; at least some of the party felt as if they 
ascent of Mt. Washington was a revelation of | had nothing to regret. 
beauty never to be forgotten. To be up at last} Of course the flat roof of the Tip-top House 
above where the lichens grow, above where the had to be ascended—that was part of the pro- 
eagle builds; to gaze down the yawning ravines; gramme. Hats were held on by both hands, 
far below, at great masses of silver vapor surg- 3 huge shawls were wrapped closer to keep out 
ing up like a sea against the rocky mountain 3 g the cold, and the wind played such mad pranks 
sides; to look off to where fair Conway sleeps, : : § as—having nothing else to do there—it always 
more beautiful than a dream, as seen through ; plays on the top of Mt. Washington. 
the opening and closing of the gray curtains; Jennie had just taken her handkerchief from 
to come across the Lake of the Clouds, beautiful, $ S her pocket to tie around her throat, when a gust 
solemn amid all this desolation; who that has; 3 of wind sent it scudding along the oil-cloth 
ever made the ascent of Mt, Washington can } roof. Two or three started in chase of the 
ever forget it? ; tonne, but Tom Drayton caught it. As he 
At last they came to a place where even the $ handed it to the owner, he glanced down and 
ponies could not climb, and the rest of the} found V. R. marked in the corner. He held it 
ascent had to be made on foot. To the gentle- 3 for a moment, forgetting, in his astonishment, 
men this was not objectionable, as it gave them § to return it to Jennie. 
an ‘excuse to help the ladies over the huge} ‘Is this yours, Miss Jennie?” he asked, 
stones, and show their zeal for their safety, a ; doubtfully. 
privilege of which they had been debarred,} ‘‘Certainly; why not?” was the reply. 
whilst going in single file, since they left the; $ Tom said, mentally, 
Crawford House. How tongues were loosened : ’ «How the deuce does V. R. stand for Jennie 
too—for the chances for conversation had been } Harvey ?” 
small—though Nora had kept up a chattering } 3 But the party were beginning to descend, and 
like a squirrel nearly all the way! The Tip-} all his attention was needed to land the lady 
top House was at length reached—a low, long } ; safely on the stones again. 
building, where they had the privilege of dining? As soon as he got her down, he asked, 
on such fare as could be obtained sixty-three3 ‘Have you lost a carpet-bag lately?” 
hundred feet above the sea. But the gray mist? “Yes. I missed it the night we arrived at 
closed in around them, blowing cold and damp ; the Profile, and badly enough I have wanted it. 
on their faces, shutting out all the glorious } *Ihave been poaching on Nora’s ever since. 
prospect they had toiled so to see. There was} But what makes you ask?” 
nothing left for them to do but to clamber about 3 «The initials on your pocket-handkerchief. 
among the huge rocks, that looked as if they { But I cannot understand it yet,” answered 
had been thrown down,’ one by one, by the | Tom, still bewildered. 
gtand old Titans, whea passing the cairn of: A gay laugh burst from Jennie, as she replied, 
some buried hero. “Oh! Isee. You have found my carpet-bag, 
At last, Jennie, who was looking out toward } and think I am either going around under an 
where she had been told that Portland lay, § : assumed name, or else that I’ve committed lar- 
gave an exclamation of delight; for the clouds $ y ceny. It’s all right, Seah, I assure you; my 
lifted and displayed a scene such as no pen can } name is Virginia Rogers.” 
describe. But it was as tantalizing as a dream; Tom still looked puzzled, though Harry, who 
for before one could take in the chief features ; came up with Nora at that moment, seemed to 
of the landscape, the curtain drew swiftly to- understand the latter’s not very lucid explana- 
gether, and they were in the same gray mist as } ‘ tion, when she said, : 
before. And so it was nearly all the day. Now} ‘‘Why, it’s all as plain as day: Jennie is 
and then glimpses of mountain peaks, Madison } mamma’s daughter, and I'm papa’s; though we 
or Adams thrusting up their heads close by, or | are no relations at all.” 
Keasarge and Chicorua, over which battalions; Tom shook his head as if he still did not 
of clouds were slowly marching and counter- ' understand. 
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“Why, we’re both step-children; don’t you; “Very,” said Tom, blowing out the blue 
see?” ; smoke in a delicate wreath around his head. 
And she laughed and showed two rows of} He- had just been thinking the same thing. 
teeth as even and white as the grains on an ear ‘But it was a strange place for a water-lily.” 
of young corn. “Oh! that makes it the more wonderful! 
Drayton had seldom performed harder work You'll -be placed beside Linnsus, or some of 
than writing : review or ssa ce ov was ; those old coves, some of these days, for your 
a lawyer and was accustomed to sifting evi- } botanical discoveries.” 
dences, though he rarely had such acharming: And so the two retired—Harry to sleep 
little witness as Nora Harvey. ’ soundly, notwithstanding his desperate flirta- 
“A widow and a widower, each having a3 tion with Nora, and Tom to lie awake and think 
child when they married the other, of course,” $ of Virginia Rogers. 
said Harry, in a business kind of way. “But; Six weeks more were passed among the White 
how did you happen to allow yourself to be : Mountains and their vicinity. No place in the 
called Jane Harvey, Miss? It looks bad to go world affords better opportunities for love- 
about with an assumed name.” making. There are stones to be helped over, 
. . . . N ° 
“If people will take liberties with my name, ; where hand meets hand, and one is wonderingly 
I'm not responsible,” answered Miss Rogers. ; uncertain whether it was not just the least bit 
“Jennie is a common abreviation for Virginia, } pressed; there are paths of quiet beauty, only 
and I really did not know that you thought my $ wide enough for two with close walking; there 
name was Harvey—in fact, I. never thought } are falls whose silvery voices chime in most 
anything about ‘it. I remember once or twice ; musically with one other voice; there are dan- 
= “ — me ne but —- : gerous precipices = ee where 
often do it, and soon find out their mistake, that} one must be tenderly cared for; there are 
I had forgotten all about it, and lately it has ; clouds hanging around Madison and Adams to 
been ‘Miss Jennie’ altogether. But where is} be pointed out from the Glen; depths of ame- 
my carpet-bag, pray? I suppose we have made : thyst and rose of a vividness seen nowhere else 





an exchange, Mr. Drayton, as I have one with ; as at Gorham at sunset. 


shaving apparatus in.” Day by day Tom Drayton felt himself more 

Dinner was over and the descent soon began. } deeply in love. Jennie’s wounded vanity had 
Many were too fatigued to enjoy it; to those : long since been mollified by his evident admira- 
who were not so, the return was more wonder-; tion. The circles of their sympathies touched 
ful than the ascent. The clouds lifted longer, § in many places, their pride, their cultivated in- 
and revealed the mountain peaks bathed in $ tellect, their poetic temperaments. He had long 
violet, rose color, gold. By a little after sun- 3 since discovered that her eyes had violet lights 
set the party was seen emerging in long file, } in them, and her cheeks were not always as 
one by one, from the woods, looking like a line } cool in their flush as they had been on that 
of pilgrims as they rode. : evening at the Profile Lake. 

Tom Drayton’s first call, on his return, was} As for Harry, he had startled Mr. and Mrs. 
to carryeto Jennie her carpet-bag, and thus Harvey out of their notions of propriety by 
effect what Harry called ‘“‘an exchange of {asking for Nora’s hand, by the time they had 
prisoners.” The bag had been repacked as ; reached North Conway; but he declared that 
carefully as a man can repack, but an odd; ‘the disease was a violent one—a clear case of 
glove was missing. Jennie had forgotten all } contagion,” and her parents were obliged to 


about it, so the petty larceny was not detected. 

The two gentlemen sat in their room, late 
in the evening, smoking the inevitable cigars: 
Harry rattling away, as was his custom; Tom 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for not talking, 
but really holding a glove in his hand, and 
thinking of how odd it was that the ideal 
heroine of the slippers, and the real one of the 
“‘wash-basin,” were the same. Between two 
puffs, Harry suddenly called out, 

“I say, Tom, wasn’t it odd that you should 
find Victoria Regia cropping out from among 





give a half-promise in his favor, provided that, 
upon inquiry, his antecedents were satisfactory, 
when they saw how subdued the gay, saucy Nora 
had become. 

Tom Drayton was less impetuous—more fear- 
ful, perhaps, of losing what he so eagerly 
wished for. Day by day he watched his Vic- 
toria Regia—as he mentally called her—his 
‘“‘queen-lily and rose in one,” catching the 
glances of her eyes less seldom than he had 
done. The cool, stately manner was beginning 


$to flush and soften with a warm light, delicate, 


the gray stones on the top of Mt. Washington?” indescribable. If she did not turn her head, 
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or look up, when he entered the room or spoke { by the moon on the water, seldom speaking, 

to another, the color flew over the round cheek, } and at last falling into total silence. 

and the sweet mouth trembled into a tenderer} Tom, at length, bent forward toward his com- 

curve. panion, and, looking in her face, said, 
September was drawing to a close, and plea-} ‘‘Jennie, I’ve something which belongs to 

sure seekers were retiring to their homes. The} you—a glove; but I vowed to myself never to 

boat on the Long Island Sound had passed: return it without you gave me your hand in- 

away out of the twilight into the darkness and} stead. Do you want it?” 

the night. Nora and Harry were promenading: Well, we suppose that Jennie must havo 

up and down the deck, both more subdued than } wanted her glove badly, if there was no other 

usual, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey had changed $ way to get it; for Tom Drayton certainly had 

the seats which they had occupied by Drayton ; her hand in a little while in his own, and took 

and Jennie for those in a more sheltered posi- : it, in a few months afterward, to keep “till 

tion from the wind. So the two were left alone, } death them should part.” 

watching the long track of golden light made } 
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CHANGE. 
BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


And places now our steps have known, 
Will own no echo of them then; 
And strangers fill the place of old, 
Where kindred feet of yore have been. 
And when these forms are in the dust, 
And all that weep us, all that wept 
Have folded up their hands to rest, 
And, too, have with their sleepers slept. 


Hovrs on hours will roll around, 

And days and weeks their records keep; 
And months to months be joined again, 

And years with years together sleep; 
And. forms of friends will fade away, 

And looks of love grow cold and chill, 
And wake no song within the heart, 

Or move one chord to passion’s will. 


What matters all this toil and strife, 
And all this ceaseless care 

That’s making up this changing life 
And writing impress there? 

What matters that this path was drear, 
To gloom and sadness given, 

If we but safely reach a port, 
And gain at last a Heaven? 


And Sammer days will come and go, 
And Winter storms their revels keep; 
And light and song will roll along, 
And grief in mournful measures weep; 
And change and death will write their names 
On everything on earth below— 
On pomp, and power, and pride—array— 
On earth and seas, and heart and brow. 
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AN OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


BY J.D. F., AGED 77. 


I oft had heard that voice of love 
Within my cottage-door ; 

But now the spirit dwells above, 
I hear that voice no more. 


I map a dream, a pleasing dream, 
It was of long ago; 

Methought I saw a rippling stream 
Through flowery meadows flow. 


It vanished from my dreamy sight 
Through the translucent air, 

Where golden suns are ever bright, 
Methought I saw it there. 


A diadem upon her head, 
Bright as the lightning’s gleam, 
I look’d again—the spirit fled, 
Behold it was a dream! 


And by that stream an angel bright, 
Pure as the morning dew, 

Shed on my soul celestial light, 
In sweet effulgence too. 


The form ethereal as the air, 
A messenger of love, 

(That mov’d amid the lilies there,) 
Sent from the realms above. 


Methought I heard a mellow voice 
Sing sweetly in the breeze, 

While tiny birds seem’d to rejoice 
Amid the linden trees. 


And yet it was not all a dream, 
Nor was it really 80; 

For it was like some by-gone scene, 
But that was long ago, 
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SUCH A BORE! 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


«How many women, Fred?” : *T do.” 
“Only three, my mother, sister, and cousin.” : ‘“*My dear boy, I could face all the women in 
“Oh! Fred, you really must let me off. I will 3 : America, drawn up in battle array, to prevent 
go all over the world with you, if you insist; I ; such a threat from being fulfilled. Iam at your 
will ride, shoot, hunt, do’ anything else; o- you; ‘ service, and will lay in any amount of broad- 
must not ask me to go home with you.” cloth and -_ porn you may think proper for 
“You promised, and I hold you to the en-: ; the occasion.’ 
gagement.”’ ‘Bravo! We start for home then to-morrow.” 
“But you said the house was vacant, and we “Yes, if you must go. It’s a shocking bore!” 
could go in a shooting dress from Sunday till and Harry fell back again upon the sofa, as if 
Sunday, if we liked, and now you threaten me } the very idea made him weary. His broad, full 
with a regiment of ladies; young ones too, who ’ chest, long limbs, and large, but well-shaped 
will expect a fellow to brush his hair, don his ; hands, gave him, as he lay there, the appear- 
dress suit, and practice all his airs and graces ; ance of great strength; while his closed eyelids, 
before he ventures into their presence.” listless attitude, and the loose dress he wore, 
“Well?” said Fred, with a face full of fun, } gave a counter impr®ssion of laziness. Both 
“it is time you began. You are, excuse me, a} signs were true ones. An orphan, a bachelor, 
perfect bear. Why don’t you dress like other ; rich and indolent, Harry Grey had for six years 
pat ‘led an utterly careless life. His estate in Oak- 
‘What ails my dress?” dale afforded good hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
“It does well enough for out here in the; ing grounds; and his house, well managed by 
country I admit; but——I never go to town.” : $ the old colored servant who was housekeeper 
“No; there’s another freak; you shut up a3 ? and cook in one, was always open to his old 
fund of social qualities, wit, good nature, gene- college friends, who thronged there through the 
rosity, and hospitality in this box, and never ; summer months for shooting and fishing, and 
come out.” ; the winter ones for sleighing and hunting. A 
“Society is such a bore!” 3 well filled stable, richly stocked room for guns, 
“You don’t seem to object to mine!’’ 8 ¢ Sshing- tackle, and other temptations for the 
“My dear fellow!” and in his earnestness : sportsman, made Oakdale a most desirable re- 
Harry Gray sat up on the sofa, upon which he $ sort; and the hearty welcome of the host, the 
had been reclining, ‘‘I beg you won’t——” perfectly"«at home” liberty he extended to his 
“I don’t! Enough said.” guests, and the comforts old Rachel provided 
“But really, Fred, I did not mean men. Give : 3 * for the tables and bed-rooms did not detraet 
me a lot of friends ready for bachelor’s hall, in- : from its merits. 
dependent lives, and the exercises of out-door $ : Fred Vaux was Harry’s school-fellow and 
life, and I am ready for their society; but: < college chum. Having studied law, he was now 
women—as you say, Fred, I am a bear, not fit 3 ’ waiting for clients, and, in the intervals of office 
for the blessed angels, and I don’t mind con- : duty, Oakdale often resounded to his hearty 
fessing it; I had rather face a roaring lion 3 laugh and firm, manly step. 
in his native forests than a petticoat in a} With all his wealth and open hospitality 
parlor.” N $ Harry Grey was no ‘fast man. ” The old house 
“Nevertheless, you are- going with me I$ S might resound with cheerful talk, laughter, and 
won’t come here again to live months together } music, but it witnesed no drunken revels, no 
on your hospitality if you never give me a} gambling, no quarreling. Cards, if produced, 
chance to return it. So if you will let my} were unaccompanied by betting; and the bil- 
mother’s unexpected return from the Falls in- : liard-balls knocked together with no large sums 
terfere with our summer’s plans, this must be ; ; of money depending upon the pockets they fell 
my last visit to Oakdale.” $ into. 
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“You don’t mean that?” $ According to their plan, the trends = Oak- 
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dale the following morning, to drive some ten; ‘I flirt! Gracious! Fred, you might as well 
miles to Mr. Vaux’s country-seat, where the $ $ expect that famous donkey in the fable to grace 
family were recruiting for the winter’s gayeties § $@ drawing-room, as to expect me, great clumsy 
in the city. One groan Harry gave as he ; countryman as I am, to flirt! I—I guess, Fred, 
packed an evening dress, or rather pitehed it 3 after rene if we can dine alone, I had better 
into his trunk; but he bore his fate with a grave § go back 
resignation, which made Fred’s lips and eyes} ‘Scared by the sight of the enemy, the wretch 
quiver with merriment. 3 meditates retreat without an encounter,” said 
The ride in the early morning was delicious, ; merry voice at the door, and turning Fred saw 
and the young men chatted gayly. 3 his sister. With a large flat hat over her sunny 
“There’s the house,” said Fred, pointing to a } curls, and her full white dress, she looked as 
white house visible among the trees; ‘‘and, hey! ; pretty and saucy a picture as can well be im- 
there’s the girls on the lawn.” 3 agined. 
“Can't we drive round?” said Harry, ner- § Harry was on his feet in an instant, and his 
vously. S graceful bow, though his face flushed, was not 
*¢Round? . No, we must pass the house to $a thing to blush for by any means. 
reach the stables. They see us!” ; Holding out a tiny white hand, which was 
The waving of two white handkerchiefs, as < quite lost in the one Harry extended to meet 
they approached, gave rise to the last excla-$ 3 it, Nettie said, 
mation, and, tossing the reins to Harry, Fred : ’ You are very welcome to our house. I need 
sprang out. A tiny, pretty blonde claimed her ° 3 no introduction, for Harry Grey is the one theme 
brother’s kiss; but the tall, graceful girl who ; of my brother’s conversation. Don’t run away 
blushingly welcomed cousin Fred, had a grasp ; until after you have partaken of the luncheon 
of the hand, a look froth the dark eye, and a; to which I was sent to summon you.” 
few whispered words, that told of more love: ‘‘After such a welcome, I defy any mortal 
than even the warm embrace Fred gave his; power to make me run away,” said Harry, 
little sister. $ offering his arm ve the little beauty; ‘but this 


“‘Who is your friend?” said Miss Vaux, after ° ¢ dress, Fred 


But Fred was gone. 

‘Never mind the dress. We lunch early, for 
in the country one gets savagely hungry, and 
we do not dress for luncheon. I appear, as 
> you see, in a wrapper,” and she gave her em- 
broidered skirt a slight shake, which showed a 
tiny slipper. 

“Is that a wrapper? Savage that I am, I don’t 

“Harry Grey!” know it from’a ball-dress.” 

**You don’t mean it? I thought nothing could: Fortified by his interview with Nettie, Harry 
take him from his hermitage.” ; went through the other introductions with the 

‘He's hard enough to coax abroad; but here ; 3 courtesy of a man, whose politeness does not 
he is. He’s as bashful as a school-boy, but a { proceed from a knowledge of set forms, but is 
fine, manly fellow under it all.” : the result of a kind heart and a respectful de- 

They sauntered toward the house, and waited : S ference for the other sex. After luncheon, the 
on the porch for the tardy guest, but he did not § $ young men started for a stroll round the farm, 
appear. Half an hour passed in cheerful chat; Sand returned to find other additions to the 
and then, blaming himself for his want of cour- : family. One glance into the parlor revealed 
tesy, Fred started to the stable. Here he found } some six or eight ladies, and a corresponding 
Harry fast asleep ona pile of hay. Laughing {number of gentlemen from the city, and Harry 
heartily, he woke him. 3 beat a hasty retreat to his room. Fred's an- 

“Tired?” nouncement that they were to stay a week, was 

‘No, not particularly; but I was rather bored so alarming that it required all his eloquence 
sitting out here waiting for you.” Sto persuade Harry to remain in the house. 

“Why didn’t you join us? Bella, that’s my : During the week the family saw but little of 
cousin, says you are the handsomest man she } ; the young men. Parties to ride, pic-nics, and 
has seen for a long time. Look sharp, I won’t $ : ; parties to walk were formed; but Harry had 
have you doing the irresistible in that quarter. : letters to write, or a headache, or there was 
You may flirt with Nettie, if you will.” ; some other excuse ready; but after the parties 


the first greetings were over. 

“‘Harry, here!” 

*“<Can’t come! Must hold the horses!’ 

*¢Nonsense, the horses will stand!” 

“‘ Afraid to trust them. I’ll drive round to the ° 
stable and join you afterward;’’ and he touched 
the horses with his whip and left the trio. 

*«Who is he, Fred?” 
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left, he generally went off not to appear again ; the morning's readings; and as Fred and Bella 
until dinner; the ladies decided that he was a always had something of interest to say to each 
handsome bear, and the gentlemen voted him 3 other, Harry found Nettie dependent upon him 
odd, only Fred was the confident of the weary ; for escort. She was a tiny, witching girl, whose 
sigh that proclaimed pic-nics and parlor even- i slight figure and lovely face contrasted well 
ings ‘‘such a bore!” $ with his strong manliness, and he treated her 
One morning, supposing all the folks away, 3 with a mixture of reverence and protection 
Harry sauntered into the parlor. He ‘had ad-$ which no woman can resist. He felt for her 
syvanced too far to retreat, when he discovered : the courteous respect which her sex claimed 
that Mrs. Vaux was lying on the sofa with a} from his chivalry; yet he watched her as if she 
shawl over her, and Nettie was seated near her 3 were a frail child trusted to his care. 
occupied with a piece of knitting. 3 ‘A whole month to-day since I came here,” 
“Come in!” said the elder lady, as she saw $ : said Harry, as the family assembled in the 
Harry; ‘I have a pain in my side, not enough § : parlor, one evening; ‘‘to-morrow I must go 
to drive me to bed, only an excuse for laziness. > home.” 
Nettie here stays to play nurse.” There was a chorus of voices entreating o 
“TI am sorry you are ill,” said Harry, his face $ longer stay; only one yoice, the one for which 
expressing real sympathy. ‘Can I be of any $ he listened, was silent. 
use?” : ‘I must go!” he said, sighing. ‘I expect 
“You may read to us,” said Nettie, with a g § company, and the host must not be absent when 
smile, as if she expected to see him vanish. To : invited guests visit him. I must thank you for 
her surprise he assented immediately, and, se- $a most delightful four weeks; and,” here he 
lecting a volume of Tennyson from a pile on : laughed, ‘‘also for humanizing me a little. I 
the table, began to read the ‘Lotus Eaters.” {am afraid the first part of my stay must have 
The ladies listened in delighted surprise. Toa ; shocked you very much.” 
musical voice he added the charm of perfect 3 “We have got bravely over it,” said Nettie, 
familiarity with his subject, and carried them $ with a little short, nervous laugh. 
with him to the dreamy delights of the poem. ‘ Somehow, in the twilight, Fred and Bella 
A good reader is not so common a person that § vanished into a corner, Mrs. Vaux nodded, and 
he is easily parted with. After the gay guests § Sin one of the windows a tall, broad shouldered 
Were gone, many a morning found Harry read- $ figure bent over a little, graceful one, as if some 
ing to the ladies as they sewed, or conversing $ very earnest subject engrossed them both. What 
with an easy grace, which showed him at home ; it was may be guessed from Fred’s good-night 
in his subjects. In the long, lonely days, when $ } parting, as he left his friend’s room. 
Oakdale had no guest but its host, books were $ ’ «Why, Harry, my consent was yours before 
companions, friends that the young man valued $ you asked it; though how you can ever endure 
and cultivated. Master of several languages, all the wedding fuss and consequent parties I 
his stock of literature was large and varied, and cannot guess; and, Harry, I should think a 
he was truly, what so many aspire to be, a well ; wife, a woman always in the house, would be 
read man. 3 ‘SUCH A BORE!’” 
Long walks, long rides, long drives varied $ 
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LINES, 
SUGGESTED BY SEEING A LITTLE CHILD STRIVING TO GATHER THE SUNSHINE FROM THE FLOOR. 


BY FRANCES HENEBIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tiny fingers grasping vainly Weary pilgrim, journeying slowly 
At the pretty fleeting eprite, Through earth’s tantalizing shows, 

Other hands have failed as sadly, There’s a glory ne’er eludeth 
Mocked with gleams of dazzling light. Waiting in reserve for those 


Who shall reach the land immortal! 
Fairer land than thought can be, 
Where God’s all-sufficient brightness 

Is to His poor children free. 


All around us lies the sunshine, 
But we cannot pick it up; 

Nor yet grasp the rainbow bubbles 
As they sparkle in life’s cup. 
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THE MURDER OF THE GLEN ROSS. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


CHAPTER I. 3 the courts. Great action for great emergencies 
Tue tragedy I vm ts to ere yr : — _ of ae meantime slip-shod 
many years ago when I practic aw in Vir-; walking and easy-chairs. The warm August 
= peeps oe to saan oma where ; civil courts were no spurs to such sauntering 
ave lived since I retired from the bar. All 3 ambition. 
the facts, therefore, came within my own per-} I was tired, as I said. When, therefore, just 
sonal knowledge. : $as I was closing, I heard the customary signal 
: oe Se. case ae. ——e pas i of wed wt _ to migopng a _ I stopped, 
ocket for C—— county, which, although it has ; impatiently glancing at my watc 
stood there for thirty years as one of the most : 3 «Past business hours, Pine,” I said to the 
important ever brought before that court, has : : black face at the door. 
sunk into a mysterious oblivion. No lawyer 3 “Yes, marster, tell ’um.” 
cites it as precedent, though there were intricate ; But hardly had he disappeared, when one of 
points of law involved in it. The judge before ; the students from the ante-room entered. 
whom it came, the advocates who plead in it—; “If you could, Mr. Page; it’s a lady.” 
old, gray-headed men now—if, by chance, it 2 *«Who, Flint?” 
is named in their after-dinner gossipings, be-: ‘A stranger, sir. From the West, I suppose; 
come suddenly gloomily silent. Even the old 3 for she wears a flounced dress in a carriage.” 
plantation slaves, grown gray with their mas- 3 Some confused idea of Flint’s taste in flounces 
ters, hint this forgotten story darkly to each § serving him but slightly in the legal profession 
other round the cabin fires at night, so that the crossed my mind as I rose to receive the lady, 
curious young “picaninnies” shall not under- 3 whom he ushered in with a profound bow. 
stand. , She seated herself at the other side of the 
I am going to tell this story. Not its mere table, and, with only the preface of a quiet 
legal course, as it stands on the docket, but the : glance at my face, and the spectacles I held in 
soul of the matter; give you a hint of the$ $ my hand (as if, somehow, she had expected a 
ae “ love, and -_ payee bare it : younger man), went straight to her business. 
all. ave a reason for this. It has been} ‘Mr. Page, I believe?” 
smothered down too long. It is time we should: I assented. 
know how much shame and guilt there was: She unfolded a paper which she held, and 
the innocent should no longer be condemned 3 handed it to me. 
through ignorance. ; ‘Would such a certificate as that,” she said, 
I was senior counsel for the defendant in this : : “if filled with the proper names, be a legal 
case. For other reasons, which will appear 3 document? Would it be worth anything in a 
hereafter, I am better qualified to explain what- : court of justice?” 
ever is untold in the technical record, than any} I looked at it. It was a copy of a marriage- 
of the other agents who bore part in its dark certificate, in a delicate hand, informally drawn 
catastrophe. I alter the names, necessarily— ; up, and dated, some fifteen years back, in 
except my own. 3 village in Georgia. The names of the parties 
One still, sultry afternoon, late in August 3 eiahaadauas ‘ 
1830, I sat alone in my office, writing. I re-{ “The paper is not couched in the usual form, 
member I had been with the auditor all day, : ; * madam,” I replied. ‘‘Hewever, with the proper 
settling some puzzling accounts, which I was 3 names and signatures it would be all that is re- 
copying now, and was tired and thoroughly $ quisite. Perfectly valid.” 
run down, vent for my cigar and whist at the ; She received the paper which I handed her, 
club. j and tendered me the fee, which, of course, I 
Lawyers, in those times, were not men of the 3 declined. 
stamp current now-a-day—keen, alert, solid in “You will take it, Mr. Page, and oblige me,” 
business habit. Cases lagged drowsily throu h’} she said, gravely. ‘I have a favor to ask of 
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you. I shall not have the courage to do so un- } 
Jess we close our business in the usual form.” 

I bowed, and expressed my readiness to serve 
her in the set terms. 

“In October you attend the district court in } 
C—— county?” 

“In November—yes.” 

“It is the same. I have understood that you 
usually are a guest of Dr. Berkley, while there; 
a friend of his?” 

“A relative, madam.” 

She glanced at me keenly, and hesitated. ; 





3 is the custom in Virginia; with us also. 
3 would be remembered—would offer my tribute 
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“Ah! surely. I forgot. Bien, la voici en 
She drew out a small morocco box, papered and 
sealed, and laid it on the table; then, turning 
to me, with the same grave, monotonous manner, 
curiously at variance with her abrupt sentences, 


’ continued, “I am a friend—do you understand? 


—of Dr. Berkiey, or—sa fille. An old friend, 
ah! for many years. When she marries, all 
who love her send tokens—vous comprenez? It 
I, too, 


to the bride. My little keepsake—you call it? 


“A relative? It does not matter. Dr. Berk- 3 Mon cadeau, oui? Will you present it for me? 


ley's daughter is to be married while you are; 


there.” ; 


I assented again. I did not like cross-: 
examinations, especially when I did not know ; 
the object. Perhaps she saw this; for, throw- § 
ing off her formal manner, she said, in a frank, ; 
careless way, 

“You think me inquisitive? Mon Dieu! 
have reasons.”’ The accent suddenly became ; i 
brusque, French. 


Tt is here.” 

I took the box. “With pleasure, madam. 
But if you are a friend of the lady’s, would 
3 not your gift be doubly welcome if offered by 
yourself? Why not be present at the wedding? 
Dr. Berkley” 

There was a curious change on her face. 


13 “ Mais non,” in the same slow, hard way, affect- 


ing a Parisian shrug. ‘I have been there, in 
that country. My health is not strong; the 


I looked at her attentively now, for the first ; hills do not like me; /’atr me tue, a vous par- 
time I had leisure; for she was busied in open- 3 ler ingenument. When the wedding is, I shall 
ing a small package she held. She was a? be 


middle-aged woman, with traces of great beauty} She stopped suddenly and rose, gathering her 


not well preserved, evidently wasted—how, I; mantle around her, a complacent smile at some 


could not decide. A lady? I hesitated. No. ; unspoken thought on her face. 
Yet the pale, worn-out face, the rich dress, the} I rose also, glad she was going. Doubtless 
slow, monotonous movements were stamped with : she spoke truth; but the suddenly affected 
an excessive quiet, even gravity. But the gravity é foreign expression puzzled me. She was not 
seemed rather an iron mask than a natural effect $ : French. 
of inward life. The woman repelled me in- ‘Certainly, I will offer your gift, madam,” I 
stinctively, as something coarse, as a treacher- said. 
ous sham. Why, I could not tell. The ill-$ ‘You are kind. Let it be a surprise, I beg. 
timed flounces hurt Flint’s sense of the eternal} It may be that I shall be there; otherwise I 
proprieties. It may be some such trifle touched 3 shall be remembered, grace a@ vos soins.”” She 
me unpleasantly in this sad, delicate woman. : bowed, and was turning away with the same 
The hard bass voice, perhaps, unnaturally $ cunning smile. 
softened; or the stealthy, light eyes that did} ‘Pardon me; but you send no message—no 
mot meet mine. $ name?” 
She found some difficulty in opening the} She stopped. Oh! c'est egal. 
package. Stell all. Let it bea surprise. If I were to tell 
“Yes, I have a reason to ask,” she continued, it you, i vous s’echapperait sans doute. Qu’on 
ina disconnected way, dropping, now and then, ; 3 doit peu compter sur les hommes!’ There was an 
into a French idiom—purposely, I thought. The ? 3 undeniable sneer on the thin, red lips as she 
intonation of her voice—that infallible test— : ssaid this, raising her light, confusing eyes 
as purely American. However, many of the} boldly to-my face. 
inhabitants of Louisiana parishes had just such I was silent: startled at the words, the tone 
@n accent. ‘I will ask a favor of you,” she$ ; that gave them sting, and the change which the 
Said, pulling open the strings with her ungloved $ S eyes made in the woman’s face. With all its 
hand. The fingers were white, loaded with glit- : : pale, hackneyed beauty, it might have been that 
tering rings—but skinny, wrinkled, as if the: ® of a thief or a Messalina. 
‘Pure, rich blood had been, as I said, wasted. It was but an instant’s flash, however. The 
“Miss Berkley marries—whom?” : lids fell sorrowfully again, and the face hardened 
“A Mr. Hope, Rector of C—— parish.” 3 into the cold gravity. 
Vor. XL.— 
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PANPAID ADA “ POONA DORR 
“Adieu, monsieur. La porte? De grace ” s of the neighborhood. Pine went through them 
I opened it, ushered her out into the ante-; into the low door of the inn, with the superci- 
room, where Flint and Pine escorted her to her $ lious contempt which the pampered house ger. 
carriage, and, coming back, examined the box 3 vants never fail to feel for the poorer whites, 
with a little curiosity. There was, however,no: I followed him into the passage way. It may 
address on the paper in which it was wrapped; ; have been the contrast with the bloated, dirty 
so, locking it-up, I dismissed the matter from ; faces around me, that caused me to be struck 
my mind, wondering where “Tom” (for Dr. with the peculiar air of a man standing in 
Berkley, with all his white hair, was only Tom the back part of the bar-room, drawn back as 
for me) had formed the friendship of this} if to avoid notice. A tall, dark man, past the 
woman, with a slight shiver at the thought of; prime of life. In any situation, the face and 
such friendship. $ commanding figure would have demanded a 
s second look; here they stood boldly out from 
CHAPTER II. $ the swarming crowd of half-drunken loafers, so 
Late in October, I left ‘for C county. S curiously solitary, that I involuntarily hesitated 
‘Court, I knew, would sit but for three days: 3as I passed. The face was strongly marked, 
‘then I was free. November was my open month § sallow, the features cut clear and fine; accord- 
in the fall, my vacation, into which I crowded ‘ing to a young lady’s standard a picturesque, 
all the reward for the hot work of the summer ; poetic face: the face from which a child or 4 
terms. This fall I had arranged to spend it all $ S dog would shrink away with loathing. I, with 
at Berkley place on account of Sarah’s wedding. } my lawyer’s eye, thought I never had seen one 
And she, good little soul! had deferred her wed- 3 stamped with deeper latent power of evil. The 
‘ding, I found out afterward, until November, 3} whole air of the man showed him to be a stran- 
that I might be present. God bless her! It; ger: he had none of the careless ease of gesture 
was not the first unselfish kindness the child had : of the Virginia “colonels” and “generals;” the 
showed to her gray-headed old cousin. When I $ heavy folds even of the black cloak, richly trim- 
-arrived at Berkley village, (the plantation was ’ med with sable, were totally different from the 
distant some twelve miles,) I sent out my bag- 3 slouching Boston wrappers then in vogue among 
gage, with a message that I would prefer to } the planters. 
remain at the inn until court had adjourned; When I came in, the man was looking intently 
would go out on Saturday morning. Sata C county guide, turning over the leaves 
Friday evening court did adjourn. It was a hastily, his whip in his hand and spurs on, as 
gray, gusty day; the village lay on a bleak hill if eager to be off. Dick Poole, one of the small 
top: heavy snow-clouds were swooping low in } farmers of the neighborhood, stood near, wait- 
the valley round it. A most cold, uncomfort- $ 3 ing, cracking his boot with his cane impatiently. 
:able day. As I gathered up my papers to leave ; 3 In a moment the stranger handed the book back 
‘the court-room, and glanced out at the dull, ; to the landlord, and the two men left the room, 
‘inhospitable streets, I wished I had not post- } and, mounting their horses, set off. 
“poned my departure until morning. Iknew no} The men idling in the bar-room lounged out 
‘one in the village, and few of the planters had ; 3 to see them start. ‘De Lolid be good!” ejacu- 
‘attended court: the evening was long and dis- 3 lated Pine. . ‘See dat.fur, Mars’ John? Touch 
mal to look forward to.. Pine, who had lounged ; abuv Berkley village, dat!” And he too went 
all day through the dirty little tavern, the 3 out for another look. Little thinking what ter- 
grocery, the blacksmith’s shop, shared in my } rible import even Pine’s curiosity would hold 
forebodings, it appeared; coming up with a hereafter, I turned to the fire. 
most woe-begone aspect for my satchel, he} ‘A curious head that, eh, Mr. Page?” said 
said, ‘‘Court done gone, Mars’ John? When : the landlord, coming up confidentially. 
“we gwan out a’ dis town? Tink it muss be de N “Yes. Who is it?” 
lass place in Virginny, Nuffin heah but pore; ‘Not in court? No? Thought certain ‘twas 
white folks.” : a ’torney from up the country. Can’t say then. 
Sending Pine grumbling before me, I made $ < Man came hyur toh me this’ mornin’, said he 
my way through the crowded ccurt-room out : wanted toh board in the country a spell.’ Dick 
into the street. The boy had shrewdly hit the : : Poole was hyur an’ offered toh take him. So 
truth. The people of the village were of the § <they’re gone. Thought he shunned notice, like. 
lowest elass, low in thought, habit, culture: a : However, allers 3 drunken set in this room dis- 
whisky-drinking, cock-fighting crew, living for $  grecaiile to a gentleman. Wun’t ywh heva drink 
the most part on the charity of the landholders { o’ suthin warm, now, Mr. Page?” 
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How far mine host’s entreaties would have; mond graces to uncle Jo; while the fat, old 
vailed this deponent cannot affirm, for Pine grays drew the unwieldy coach out of the vil- 
suddenly broke up the colloquy, by coming in } lage to the open country beyond. Such a noisy 
with a gray-headed coachman, and bursting out carriage load! There was so much to tell: how 
triumphantly, «‘Yur’s uncle Jo, Mars’ John, an’ ; papa had the gout, or would have been in just 
the kerridge, an’ Mist’ Sarah, and Marst’ Harry } at once; how Ned was coming next week from 
an’ all, for me an’ you!” 3 Charlottesville; how there was nobedy come 
“Unele Jo,” Dr. Berkley’s coachman, who : yet,.but week after next the house would be full, 
twenty years before was a boy fishing with} and so would aunt Nelly’s, and a dozen aunts 
Tom and me, came up with outstretched hand. 3 beside, ‘Because you know, cousin John——” 
“Mist’ Sarah’s kum for you, Mars’ John;” and ; whispered Charley, with a significant glance at 
when I reached the door, half a dozen little } his blushing sister. How the four children and 
Berkleys were swarming out of the great old- : Sarah all laughed and talked at once, and then 
fashioned family coach, and tumbling over the ; declared cousin John made the most noise of 
pavement to see cousin John, while a rosy;}any! Which might have been a fact. 
brown-eyed little face, in a cherry-colored hood, } ; Berkley Place (we did not reach it until long 
was put eagerly out of the door. ‘There he is. : after dark) would have cheered the heart of 
Oh! come on, cousin John!’ ; ° the crustiest hermit, much less that of an old 
You may be sure cousin John went on. Of lawyer let loose for his yearly vacation. As 
all the little girls in Virginia, Sarah Berkley S we lumbered through the autumn stained forest, 
was the honestest, and prettiest, and best. A} the blinding snow drifting through the darken- 
chubby, bright-eyed, crimson-lipped little thing, } ‘ing twilight, we caught glimpses now and then 
with a heart just as full of warm, earnest love ; of the long rows of red windows, miles away, 
as it could be. Not a fool either. A pure- ; for the house lay in the midst of the plantation. 
minded, honorable girl, with a chivalric scorn {No doubt Berkley Place would have wrung the 
for everything mean or make-believe. (Women Sheart of a landscape gardener, for there were 
are your true chevaliers after all). With a { neither ravishing views, nor ‘picturesque pos- 
quick temper, (she got that from her father,) ; sibilities;” the trees grew, the creeks ran as 
you could see that in the sudden tear in the ‘ nature pleased. But the forests were centuries 
eye, now and then, and a quick, tender care 3 old; the creeks were dimpled with the rarest of 
for the feelings of others. Sarah was the eldest $ trout, where all the world; black or white, was 
of a host of children: their mother died years : free to come and go, hunt or fish as it pleased. 
before. Well, she took care of them, of every- $ ¢1 suppose a canny New England farmer, fresh 


’ body; house, servants, dogs—took care of all $ from his ruch-ploughed farm of ten acres, would 


in the gentlest, tenderest way. People coming § have shuddered to look at the great fallow fields, 
into the house put themselves into the care of} the broken fences, the dilapidated barns, the 
this rosy, singing little girl ‘with a will,” and} wild profusion, the riot, waste, thriftlessness. 
felt themselves cosy and cheerful immediately. $He would have reason. Over this plantation, 
As for Dr. Berkley, one of the stiffest, hottest- j almost equal in extent to a German principality, 
headed men in the valley of the Blue Ridge, she  prodigality, careless idleness, unbounded hos- 
wound him round her finger like a thread—so ; ; pitality, reigned as in an old Irish kingdom. 
the people said, laughing as they said it. ; The house, wide, rambling, stood in the center 
It is no wonder that I left the dismal, dirty ! as warm and full of genial comfort as the heart 
tavern and hurried to the carriage, leaving Pine : of its owner. As we passed near the negro 
to follow with my hat and papers. $ S quarters that lined the road like straggling vil- 
“Tm glad you’ve come. Jump right in, cousin ; lages, I caught glimpses of hundreds of dark 
John. Papa was determined you should come } faces turning to answer the cheery smile that 
out to-night and so was I. Oh! Charley, dear, ; shone on them from out of the carriage win- 
come sit on my lap. Four is a little too many }dow. She was nothing but a child to most of 
for cousin John. Look, Harry, there’s Pine! ; them this little ‘‘Mist’ Sarah:” her father was 
I was afraid your master would bring some one } S still only “young Marster Tom” despite his 
else, Pine.” $ gray hairs. Not a few of the patriarchs on the 
“Couldn’t do it, Mist’ Sarah. Couldn’t take S place would still take him to task for his hasty 
care 0’ hisself nohow, nor no other pusson.” S ways, eens him of ‘‘what his father was 
With which doubtful sentence, Pine shut the } afore him.” Had not they as good a right to 
carriage door with a lofty bow, and, mounting 3 the place as he? Their grandfathers had served 
the box, proceeded to display the latest Rich- ‘ his grandfather, and so they thought it must go 
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on ad infinitum. For the Berkleys had pride in 
saying that no servant had ever been sold from 
their plantations. 

The great hall at Berkley Place glowed with 
red warmth, as we drove up to the door. The 
very grays broke into a trot to express the 
general satisfaction. There were a dozen of 
black hands ready to open the carriage door, 
a dozen picaninnies instantly under the wheels, 
the horses’ feet. The house steps were crowded 
with aunts and cousins, notwithstanding Sarah’s 
assertion that there was ‘“‘nobody come.” In 
the midst of the light and confusion was old 
Tom Berkley himself, who had been wheeled 
into the hall in his easy-chair to give me wel- 
come. And beyond all, and by no means to be 
despised after the cold, long ride, came a savory 
whiff of hot coffee, and turkey, and oysters, with 
the crowning rich steam of golden ‘‘ Johnny- 
cake,” perfection of edibles in this mortal life. 

So I was installed chief guest for the present 
at Berkley Place. 

I wish I could stop here, and plunge into the 
warm, spicy memory of the life there, in that 
most heartsome of all country homesteads. But 
I must be brief with my story. 

Dinner was over. Dr. Berkley had been: 


wheeled back into the drawing-room, where a 
great fire threw a ruddy light over the beaming ¢ 


faces gathered round it, ‘Push me into the § 
library,” he said to the footman. ‘Come on, 
John, ryhone, ve can have some peace and talk } 
things over.” I knew what that meant, Sarah’s 
wedding. I had noticed how his voice softened ; 
as he spoke to her in all the laughing, and how 
wistfully she looked at him when he did not see. 

‘*I tell you, old boy,” he broke out, when we 
were alone, ‘‘it’s not an easy thing to give up 
my little girl. The boys are well enough in: 
their way. But there’s nobody like Sally.” He 
stopped, looking in the fire, and I said nothing. 
**To be sure,” he resumed, after awhile, ‘*Geof- 
frey Hope is just the man I would have chosen, 
to make the child happy, if I had hunted the 
world over. Besides that, it seems natural some- 
how. There is nobody the Berkleys could marry 
with hardly, in the valley, but the Hopes.” He 
spoke in all earnestness. 

I did not smile. ‘‘There is Geoffrey now,” I} 
said, as a firm step struck the hall without. 

‘“‘Never mind. Don’t go out. You'll see him } 
after awhile. He has been as impatient as we } 
were for you to come. How long is it since } 
you saw him?” 

“Ten years. Before he left home; he was} 
nothing but a boy then.” 

‘“‘He is altered now. Look.” 


I looked through the open doors, into the 
drawing-room, at the new-comer, who was 
bending, for the imstant, over the back of 
Sarah’s chair, with some laughing words that 
sent the pink blood tingling to her cheeks. 
There was a great disparity in their ages. Mr. 
Hope was a grave, stately man of middle-age, 
whose hair was already touched with gray. | 
spoke of this. 

“Yes, I know,” said her father, quickly. 
‘There is a difference. I am glad of it. John, 
I think the child needs Geoffrey Hope. Some- 
thing strong, and quiet, and noble to lean on. 
Somebody she can look up to. I’m hot and 
quick, you know, and we live in such a helter- 
skelter way, as the boys call it. It may be that 
he’ll make Sally a happier woman than her old 
father could ever have done.” His rough voice 
shook a little. 

‘‘Mr. Hope has charge of this parish?” I said, 
after & pause. 

“Yes. Do you know, John,” with sudden 
animation, ‘that I think our Sarah has made 
him a better preacher?” 

“IT don’t doubt it,” I laughed. 
$ “You know what the Hopes are? Fierce, 
3 passionate, terribly strong for good or evil. 
{ Geoffrey is not this. Since he came home—I 
’ don’t know what he was when a boy—but since 

‘he came back, after his ten years’ absence, he 
; has been a grave, sad man, tender hearted as 
Sa woman. Quiet, gldomy. Look at him now. 
: } See the difference, how proud and light his step 

is! It does one’s heart good to hear a laugh 
$ like that.” 
: ‘‘And you think Sarah has done it all?” 
’ «Yes, A man may be too earnest, too grave 
ii in his good work. He needed fresh life to bring 
‘ back his youth.” 
One after another sauntered into the library. 
Dr. Berkley began his nightly game of chess, 
and I had leisure to look at the inmates of the 
drawing-room, Mr. Hope was near Sarah, with 
the ubiquitous Harry and Charley on his knee, 
deep in a fairy story if I could guess from their 
wonder-stricken faces. There was nothing in 
his face to call for the words grave or gloomy. 
: It was frank, manly, kind; with an honest smile 

ready trembling on the mouth. Sunburned and 
’ wrinkled, but that was owing to his years of 
; } travel and exposure. How fast he had grown 

‘old! I remembered him well, an impetuous, 

' high-tempered boy, when he was left an orphan, 

master of himself and his estate, and had started 
out, like the prinee in the fairy tale he was tell- 
‘ing, to seek his fortune. If he had returned ® 
i sad, earnest man, as Dr. Berkley said, there was 
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no trace of it on his face now. A strong, kindly ; pitality and jollity. Etiquette demands a cer- 


face, as I said before. 
sure of it. Just such a face as a beggar or & 
child would choose to turn to in a thousand. 

“Why, cousin John!” 
and sprang up with a hearty grasp of the hand. 
“Sarah told me some good news would turn up, 
this evening, but I never thought she meant 
you! What have your keen eyes been studying 
in. there?” 

“Only a face.” 

“I know!” laughed Sarah. ‘Geoffrey's own. 
What do you find in it?” 

I smoothed her hair. 
Sallie dear.” 

Mr. Hope did not join in our laugh. A doubt- 
ful pain shot over his face, but was gone in an 
instant. 

“You do not know,” he said, quietly. 
will try.” His voice sobered us. 
deadly earnest now. 

“Come back and finish,”’ demanded the boys, 


“ty 
He was in 


Tender-hearted? Iwas; tain quiet before the turmoil begins. 





’ ride with him. 
pulling at his coat-sleeves. He went back, and; 


So it 
happened, that, although mighty preparations 


’ were convulsing the lower regions, where uncle 
He saw me suddenly, ; Jo’s wife held undisputed sway, the family rou- 
$ tine was singularly undisturbed and tranquil. 


Mr. Hope rode over in the mornings, and 


i usually was surprised there by the night. 


As time wore on, I noticed the changing smile 
disappear from Sarah’s face and give place to a 


; thoughtful gravity. The tears lay near the sur- 


face, those days, very ready to start out, at a 
word; she lost her free, light step, grew shy 


“A good husband, ; and timid. As for Mr. Hope it was far different. 


“Look at Geoffrey Hope,” said Dr. Berkley to 
me. ‘Upon my soul, he grows stronger, and 
brighter, and fresher every day. Hear him 
with those boys. He is actually lighter-hearted 
than they. His very laugh, somehow, says, 
‘Thank God.’ ” 

One Saturday evening, Mr. Hope asked me to 
“T want you,” he said, as we 
reached the park, ‘‘to come over to the par- 


Sarah and I sat down to listen. Very soon the} sonage, and judge of my talent for architecture 


old smile began to flash over his face, as he em- 
bellished ‘his story for his new auditors, but not 
much to the satisfaction of the old ones. 

“Why, Mr. Hope!” broke out Harry, ‘all 
your princesses have brown eyes and rosy 
cheeks just like other women!” 

“And wear nothing but pink dresses like 
sister Sarah,” grumbled Charley. 

“Oh, Charley, Charley! come to bed.” And 
the princess, with rosier cheeks than ever, car- 
ried them off captive. 

That night, as Pine was distributing the con- 
tents of my trunks in wardrobe and bureau, the 
morocco box, with which I had been entrusted, 
fell on the floor. I had forgotten to mention my 
disagreeable visitor to Dr. Berkley, but picking 
up the box now determined to present the gift 
with the first of the bridal tokens. I wanted 
to know what appropriate offering this woman, 
who was so oddly repulsive to me, would send. 
Yellow, mocking topaz. I did not doubt if there 
Were truth in emblems. 


CHAPTER III. 

We were alone for the next week. I never 
had known Berkley Place so quiet. The reason 
Was apparent. Virginia weddings are solemn 
epochs to housekeepers. The festivities last for 
Weeks; the bridal party visiting in turn every 
uncle or cousin who can present a claim, gather- 
ing as they go, until whole counties, if the clan 
be large, are in one ruddy glow of genial hos- 





and house furnishing.” 

‘‘You have rebuilt the house then?” 

“No,” his eye saddened, “I could not. It 
was Will’s house, you know: my brother. He 
died there. I could not take down one of the 
old stones. Sarah did not wish it; she under- 
stood.” He was silent fora moment. “But I 
have built an addition, I think it is the very 
picture of a home.” 

I laughed. ‘Men who live single lives long, 
appreciate the ideal of such a blessing at least. 
I speak from experience. So can you.” 

His: voice was almost bitter as he replied, 
slowly stroking his horse’s mane, ‘‘I need a 
home. Yes. I have had none for many years, 
have suffered more chance and change than falls 
to the lot of many men. I can hardly realize 
now that my seeurity is real.” 

“You have found work, comfort in your 
charge?” I said. “You had a home in the 
affections of your people.” 

‘<I do not know,” he said, doubtfully. ‘The 
ministers of Christ need & mortal physician 
themselves, before they can eure others. They . 
ought to go out among the people from a healthy, 
cheerful atmosphere of true love, not from the 
morbid remorse and doubts of their own hearts.” 

We were trenching on some deep and cankered 
feeling I saw by his face. I turned from it with 
a shallow jest. ‘I, at least, have not found that 
to be alone in life was to be miserable.” 

“Nor I,” he said, almost fiercely. “‘God sends 
worse curses sometimes than solitude.” I looked 
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at him questioningly; but, as if startled at his ; oppresses me like a nightmare. Look. Here, 
own words, he struck spurs in his horse and we ; you could fancy dead men’s faces peering out 
rode on in silence. : from under this pool.” He struck the deep 
It was a cool day in early November. The ; stream with his riding-whip. The black curd- 
snow lay light and rose-tinted on the brown ; ling water shuddered and lay still again. Our 
mould, er clinging in flakes to the dropping} horses trod heavily through the thick under- 
leaves. An hour’s brisk riding brought us to wood as we turned to come out into the free sir 
the borders of the Hope plantation. The cloud } again. 
was gone from my companion’s face; he ed “It grows deeper, darker, more ghastly 
banished whatever transient thought had caused } farther in,” he said. ‘I have a strange horror 
it, and was genial and careless again. I was} ’ of the place. Unaccountable, but I cannot shake 
touched to notice the greetings of the people on} it off.” 
the road to their pastor as we met them, how} ‘‘Who lives there?” 
bright and cordial they were on his side and “Only a harmless old negro, Lucky Jenkyll, 
theirs. We turned at last from the main road $ about a mile down, and such free negroes as 
and struck into a by-path leading directly to} she may shelter, or runaways.” 
the parsonage. It ran along the base of a rocky ; We rode out. Poor Geoffrey! No wonder that 
hill for about a mile, and then divided, one part ; the damp, unnatural Glen warned him back as 
branching off into the valley of the Hope plan-} with a leprous cry of unclean! Unclean! the 
tations, the narrower track winding through a} shadow of the valley of death was on him. 
ravine of the mountains. Ross Glen they called; The evening air blew freshly in our faces as, 
the ravine, a wild, solitary haunt of a few half-{ emerging from the ravine, we galloped into the 
savage free negroes. ¢ broad bridle-path. Turning a sudden bend in 
Just at the opening of the Glen, where the ; the road, the parsonage lay before us, in the 
paths divided, one of the villagers was waiting; midst of its vineyards, and flower-gardens, and 
our approach, a bloated, half-clad wretch known ‘ thick forests. I drew my bridle, while my com- 
as Jim Blake, generally an inmate of the county { panion looked down on the little landscape with 
jail. He touched his cap respectfully enough ; a beaming eye. Every house and its surround- 
as we came up. 3 Sings express some distinct thought; the idea, 
**Mr. Hope,” he said, “‘you are wanted to-3 the soul of this was easily read. Here was the 
night at Lucky Jenkyll’s, down the Glen.” 3 dream of this man’s life made real: the pure, 
“Ts Lucky ill again, Blake?” : strong love in his soul had worked itself into 
“No. You are wanted, I was bid toh say, at? visible shape. God had given him, late in life, 
ten o’clock, by a woman in need of help. Ina great gift; here was the temple he had built 
sore need.” He recited it like a half-learned ; ; to keep it in. Late in life, after he had borne 
lesson. 3 ’ heavy burdens, grown old with pain. He was 
“T will go. Some of the negroes, doubtless. ; grateful. There was not a trifling mark of his 
Were you ever in Ross Glen?” he asked, stop- ; joyous toil that did not show it. The pure, 
ping abruptly. 3 fairly fashioned dwelling; the sunny sweeps of 
*““No? Come down then a step or two. You} meadow; the very fountain springing out of the 
can have an idea of what it is deeper in.” S heart of the green hill, said, ‘God has been 
We turned our horses into the steep, slimy good to me, and I thank Him.” An assured 
path and advanced a few yards. The Glen} quiet sense of coming happiness seemed to 
was a deep, winding chasm between two of the } breathe in the very air of the place, as in the 
highest peaks of the Blue Ridge, dark at mid- } face of its master. 
day, overgrown to the very steepest summit; We dismounted, and spent an hour going over 
with gloomy pines and gray spectral mosses. } the house, the gardens, and orchards. Sarah’s 
The Ross, a mountain stream, that gave the} name was never mentioned. Yet I saw how 
Glen its name, crept through it for miles slug- 3 every minutest arrangement was ordered with 
gish and black, through tangled weeds and } reference to her pleasure or comfort. 
lichens grown in the dampness and darkness$ When the evening was closing in, we went 
into monstrous forms. The slimy leaves of the : out to order our horses. The sun was setting, 
trees brushed in our faces as we rode along; } and the red glow fell cheerily over Mr. Hope's 
the air was filled with the poisonous effiluvia of} face, as he stood with a heart-warm smile in 
nightshade and purple fungi. ; his eyes, glancing now and then back at the 
‘There is something horrible in this place,” $ > home “made ready for the bride.” I stooped 
said my companion, under his breath, “it: involuntarily from my horse and grasped his 
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hand. - His face flashed with a quick, child-like 3 It was late when we reached Berkley Place. 
pleasure, but he did not speak: his look showed ; A cold, starlit night: the snow, as I said, lying 
that he understood all that I would say. We } light on the ground. Dr. Berkley had retired 
rode on briskly, for the night was coming on, } to his chamber and his gout, we knew by the 
and we had a long stretch of road before us; ? lights in his window. 

too briskly to admit of conversation. Mr. Hope, ‘‘Supper’s waitin’,” said Pine, as he helped 
knowing the way better, took the advance, I: me alight. ‘Mist’ Sarah has it kep’ for you 
fellowed slowly; my horse stumbled over the ; and Mars’ Geoffrey in the library.” 

stony path. There was a little incident occur-{ Accordingly we found the little girl with an 
red during the ride which I scarcely noticed at ; impromptu supper set out on one of the library 
the time, but which afterward, when the terrible } tables. She sent out the housekeeper and in- 
drama of the night was unfolded, assumed aj sisted on pouring out our coffee herself, on 
momentous significance. Mr. Hope, as I said, ; making the tea, on conducting herself in such 
had ridden on before some two hundred yards; } an earnest, anxious way to play waiter, that, 
in the gathering twilight I could scarcely dis- } hungry as we were, Geoffrey and I almost for- 
tinguish the figure of his horse. We were pass-} got to eat in our amusement. Do you think 
ing a close thicket of trees, which stood near {me prosy and maudlin, because I want to stop 
the entrance of Glen Ross, or, to be exact, I} and linger a moment, talking of that last even- 
was passing it, for Geoffrey was out of hearing. } ing, and this child-woman with her winning, 
There was an old cabin just in the interior of } womanly ways? ' 

the thicket by the side of the road; asI came; My story, as you may see, is but an outline; 
up I heard voices in it, speaking in a smothered, ’ brief to brusqueness; scarcely more than you 
passionate tone. One rose above the other, ; could gather from the record of the criminal 
hard, monotonous, in abrupt French sentences. ; docket. Underneath the hints I give you lay 
Idrew my bridle unconsciously, startled. Where $ whole volumes of unwritten tragedy, which I 
had I heard this voice before? The woman? have no skill to unfold. My lawyer’s pen, 
Dr. Berkley’s mysterious friend? Impossible. 3 trained to the formal routine of briefs and 
I touched my horse with the spur, ashamed of 3 S ; deeds, has no delicate touch, no colors to paint 








my absurd suspicion. As I passed the cabin, 3 : love, or jealousy, or fierce, gnawing pain. Yet 
the voice rose. ‘‘Too late! You cannot hinder } even I hesitate at this point of my story. This 
me,” the tone was sharp with passion. ‘I will: : girl, with her fresh smile, her innocent love 
see him. I have not come so far to be balked : shining in every word or look, haunts the dry 
here. By you, Gustav.” The woman—if it were ; details of my memory with strange persistency, 
& woman—spoke in broken French. That of the like the breath of a quiet song. I like to think 


man was pure, the voice quiet andlow. ‘‘As3of that evening. Sitting alone, sometimes, I 
you will, Gertrude. You know the end, I will: find myself, like a doting old man, going back 
not fail to do what I have said. It may be ; to the little cosy table in the library, and the 
better after all. You tire me.” Something in $ faces that surrounded it then for the last time. 
the low voice unspeakably cold, cruel, struck } I remember my own desperate attempts at wit, 
me. I did not wonder to hear it followed by and Geoffrey’s genial bursts of laughter; how 
& helpless, wailing cry, ‘‘I tire you! Gustav! ? Sarah sang ‘‘Auld Robin Gray” and “Roy’s 
Gustav!” TI rode on. Some Frenchman quar- : Wife” for my especial pleasure, and we—Mr. 
reling with his wife, doubtless, I thought. And: Hope and I—tried to join in with tenor and 
yet the voice was strangely familiar. Hurrying } bass, and miserably broke down. 

on, I joined Mr. Hope. There is not a word which is not fresh in my 

“You have French settlers among the vil- 3 memory, now, of the careless, joyous idleness; 
lagers?” 3 it may be because of the dark hour that fol- 

“No; one or two Alsatians. Among the } lowed so soon after, to blot out all future laugh- 
roughest of the people.” ter and joy. 

I said no more, but was hardly satisfied. The} Just at the end of one of our discordant 
voices I heard did not speak the guttural Alsa-3 chorusses, the pendule on the mantle-shelf 
tian patois: the cabin too was vacant; the} struck eight. Mr. Hope started up. 
speakers had met in it by chance it appeared. “‘T shall be late,” he said, hastily. ‘I had 
Then the voice so curiously recalled the woman } forgotten my summons to Lucky Jenkyll’s to- 
who had visited my office. But with an impa- ; night.” 
tient pish at my own, idle conjectures, I dis- “You have yet two hours. Ten was the time 
missed the matter from my mind. appointed,” I remarked. 
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“IT must return to my rooms in the village 
first. Not a word, Sarah!” he laughed. “I 
am too ready to be tempted, and I ought to go.” 

In spite of this vehement protestation of duty, 
he lingered for half an hour; by the fire, in the 
hall; at last on his horse, in the drifting snow, 
tossing back laugh, and jest, and good-nights 
to us, standing in the red light of the door. At 
last he was gone; we caught the last notes of 
“Roy’s Wife,” as he rode whistling down the } 
avenue, and we turned shivering from the door. 





“Oh! cousin John, I must show you!” broke 


picture with a shudder at my words. “Until 
the death-end!” I heard her whisper, under her 
breath, as she folded up the cameo, and, with 
light, loving touch, as if it had been a part of 
some one she dearly loved, put it away. Not 
because it was the work of Giottura—a prize for 
ducal cabinets—but because it was Geoffrey’s 
present; that was all. 

The little girl was nervous, excited. I blamed 
myself, and tried to turn bask into the light, 
jesting badinage of an hour ago. It was easily 
done. The bridal gifts offered themselves as 


out my impetuous little hostess, running into ; happy expedient, and (why had I forgotten it 
the drawing-room, and, returning with a mo-3so long?) the mysterious box which I was 
rocco case, “Look! Geoffrey’s present!” She ¢charged to deliver. She was amused, curious, 
opened the case and placed a small picture be- $I called on my imagination, dull as it was, to 


fore me. 


“A strange gift for a bride,” was my involun- 
tary thought, the first moment; the next, struck 


with admiration, and touched by the hidden 
delicacy of the meaning, I bent: eagerly for- 
ward. It was an exquisite picture in cameo, 
by Giottura. The subject: Von der Warts wife, 
in that terrible night, when, through the storm 
and darkness, she watched by him on the rack. 
Only the figure of the woman was seen, sharply 3 
relieved by the dusky night: her hands raised 3 
as if to wipe the death-drops from his fore- 


a slight quiver of agony upon the lip. 

I looked at it in silence; glancing up, I saw 
Sarah’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Can a wife’s love reach so far as that?” I 
said, to try her. 

Her eyes flashed an indignant answer. ‘It $ 
was a little thing to do,” she said. “How: 
could she do otherwise than stay by his side? 3 
She could not help it—she could not have lived 3 
elsewhere.” 

I smiled. 
guilty?” 

“She did not,” she answered, impatiently. 
“She believed in him—loved him.” 

“Suppose,” I persisted, ‘‘she had not be- 
lieved in him? If she had known him guilty? 
What then? Would she have left him then?” 

The girl’s face colored. She said, in a low 
tone, “It would be the same. She would have 
loved him still. Why,” she added, looking ap } 
quickly, “why do you ask such questions? } 
Geoffrey did the same. 
variable, that you all must needs test niy faith? 
Am I?” 

“No,” I said, seriously. ‘*¥You would cling 
to Geoffrey—innocent or guilty—I do believe, 
until the death-end.” 

She blushed suddenly, and stooped over the 


“Yet the world thought him 


Am I then s0 fickle, so 3 


$picture the oddly-repulsive woman who sent 
it, with her vulgar beauty, her treacherous, 
3 dramatic manner. 

; “But, cousin John,” she said, earnestly, 
; “she is an impostor, surely. Papa knows no 
3 such woman; nor I. Perhaps, however, your 
3 old bachelor prejudices blinded you? You did 
{not like to be assaulted in your solitary den, 
3 and so have converted some dame gracieuse into 
3 this dreadful smirking woman. Who knows?” 
’ I laughed with her. ‘No. To-morrow you 
I will give you the box, and we 


Swill know. 
head, the face calm in its perfect trust, save for 3 will get down to the bottom of the mystery.” 


: “Oh! if to-morrow were but come!” she 
3 sang, ringing the bell for her night-lamp. “I 
$ will sleep as fast as possible to pass away the 
time.” 

> She stood by the fire for a few moments, her 
3 3 lamp i in her hand, her brown hair pushed back 
: $ from her forehead, curiously guessing like an 

: impatient child. At last she turned to go. 

3 “Sally,” I said, ‘I will send the box to your 
Sroom, if you choose. You must show its con- 
Stents to me in the morning, however.” She 
S assented eagerly, bade me good-night, and ran 
$ up the stairs. 

If I had waited! Only waited until morning, 
the terrible tragedy of the night might have 
had another ending. But I did not know. I 
do not think I was to blame. 

Winny, her maid, came down to carry the 
box to her. I found it in my trunk, and, giving 
it to the mulatto, returned to the library for an 
} hour’s quiet study. The fire was burning low; 
$I threw on another log, and, drawing the lamp 
; nearer, plunged into the midst of Dapont’s 
} Criminal Practice in the Netherlands. 

; I had read but a few moments, when a cold 
hand touched my arm. I started up. 

3 “Sarah! Are you ill?” 

She did not speak for a moment, though her 
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lips moved, but stood there, rubbing her hand ; 
across her clammy forehead in a wild, uncertain 
way. 

“Sarah?” 

“It is nothing—I know,” trying to laugh. 
Her white, ghastly face terrified me. She held? 
a yellow paper covered with faded writing out § 
tome. ‘Cousin John, what is this? what is 
this?” Her voice went down into a hoarse 
Whisper. She cleared her throat, smoothed her 
hair with her shaking hands, with the same 
uanatural effort to laugh. 

I tried to take the paper; but she held it fast. 

“Nothing! Nothing, I know. Only a jest. 3 
I do not believe it, you know. Did they think $ 
Twould believe it? But it was a foolish jest! ; 
Oh! foolish! It hurt me so!” She put her; 
hand to her side, with a sharp sob torn out of 
her lips by force. 

“What has hurt you, Sarah? I will not be- 
lieve it—do not be afraid—I will not! Give me 
the paper.”’ 

I took it out of her reluctant hands, seating 
her on a chair near me. She did not heed nor 
hear me; her eyes followed the paper with the 
same bewildered stare. 

“Was it in the box?” 
it. She nodded. 

“Do not let Geoffrey know. It is such an 
idle joke; but it would vex him.” 

T opened the paper. It was the original of 3 
the copied marriage-certificate which the woman ; 
bad shown me; dated in Georgia, fifteen years $ 
back: with the names of clergyman and wit- 
aesses—valid enough—the same as that I had} 
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seen; only here the names of the anit were 
given. They were those of Gertrude Parny and 
Geoffrey Hope. 

It may seem strange, but it is true: I never 
for a moment doubted the validity of this paper. 
Not only because it bore within itself the in- 
herent proof of authenticity to a lawyer’s eye, 
but by some unaccountable instinct I knew it 
was no forgery. In the brief moment in which 
I held it in my hand, the tragedy, past and to 
come, opened itself before me with the vividness 


-of reality. Geoffrey Hope had been married, 


was married now: the woman, his wife, who had 
visited my office, was here in the village. I 
remembered the voices in the house by the way- 
side, as Mr. Hope and I rode past: the French 
accent, the man’s cry to ‘“‘Gertrude.” And 
“Gertrude” here. It was Geoffrey Hope whom 
she had come to see. Then the appointment at 
Lucky Jenkyll’s flashed into my memory. And 
Sarah! In an instant I saw it all. Whether 
my face told my conviction to the girl, or 
whether her strength had been too heavily 
taxed, I know not; but when I turned slowly to 
her, it was only to catch her head as it sank 
forward on the table with a smothered ery. I 
was glad she had fainted. Ringing the bell, I 
put her in the charge of her maid and the old 
black nurse. No kinder hearts could be found 
to care for the poor, motherless girl. 

As for me, I had no time to spare. Charging 
the servants not to alarm Dr. Berkley, I sum- 
§moned Pine to bring my horse, and, in a few 
moments, was galloping down the village road 
to find Geoffrey Hope. (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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PPPLOSS. 


A PETITION. 


BY LOUISH sMITH. 


On! keep me, gracious Father kind, 
From envy’s snares, ambition’s strife, 
Which cluster round the aspirant’s mind, 
And cloud his way with sorrows rife. 


Take from my view the opening flowers 
That twine an envied “wreath of fame;” 
Dispel the charm the laurel wears, 
And bid me see ’tis but a name! 


Give me a home with joy replete, 
Far from dame Fashion’s darksome frown}; 
Where Nature smiles, her own to greet, 
And scorns the icy world’s renown; 


Where, with beloved ones, life shall wane 
In tranquil bliss, to fame unknown; 

There, ’mid contentment’s wealth to claim 
A little world that’s all my own! 


Keep me, my Father, from the snares 
Deception lures our steps to meet; 





From the bland smile her calm lip wears, 
While coiling serpents round the feet. 


And give me friendship ever bright, 
Unsullied by the storms of care, 

Which, gleaming through grief’s darkest night, 
Will light the clouds that linger there. 


Oh! let me in some floral dell, 

Where the bright woodland songsters chime, 
In the fair haunt, where Muses dwell— 

The homestead of the fabled Nine— 


There let me live and fade away 

Like the fair flow’rs that round me bloom, 
And priceless virtues but portray 

On memory’s page my “storied urn!” 


And cleanse my heart, oh! Father, Friend, 
And bid my sinful claims be riven; 

Disperse the charms that earth can lend, 
And fit my storm-tossed soul for Heaven! 





ACROSS THE WAY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


My aunt Tabitha and I lived in a small house ; most ample proof; for the very first time I went 
in a retired street, and made ourselves comfort- ; : up the principal one, I found myself wedged 
able after our own fashion. 3 immovably between the wall and the banister, 

The neighborhood was a quiet, but exceed- § and was obliged to have the coo’ punch me out 
ingly respectable one; aunt Tabitha greatly } with a broomstick. But aunt Tab said that was 
prided herself upon that fact, and thereby found } because I had grown so preposterously stout— 
consolation for the narrowness and darkness of} if I would eat hot suppers I must take the con- 
our little dwelling. I am bound to say that it } sequence—she hoped that would be a warning 
was somewhat consoling to me, although I could Sto me—it was a mercy the banister was not 
have wished for a sleeping chamber sufficiently ; broken, and so on. 
large to have allowed me space to get into bed} To such a tirade there was no answer pos- 
without climbing over the wash-stand; and the sible. I rubbed my wounded shoulder in silence, 
performance of my ablutions would have been } and decided that it would indeed be necessary 
an easier matter, if I had not been obliged to ; to avoid more, either of food or clothing, than 
wheel aside a tall wardrobe every time I desired ; was absolutely necessary to health or decency. 
to reach the bath-room. ; We dined, of course, in the front basement— 


Still, everybody said the houses were delight- 3 aunt Tab said it was exceedingly cosy. As my 
ful; perfect little bird-nests; and it would have ; chair was placed in the china closet, and hers 
been very bad taste for any new-comer to have $ ; in the window-seat, I could not deny the asser- 


disputed the fact, after the domicils had borne 3 tion; but charming as it was, and cheap as it 
that reputation for nearly a score of years. The} was considered, I am sure that during the first 
houses had innumerable balconies covered with } month I broke dishes enough to have gone far 
creeping vines, which gave them quite a rural } toward paying the rent of a palace. After that 
appearance; but I seldom sat in our upper$I got accustomed to my quarters, and on an 
piazza after the first week of my residence in ; average did not break over one set of tes things 
our new house, having been startled by the } each week. 

sudden descent of the railing into the yard, The parlor was aunt Tab’s crowning glory; 
upon no greater provocation than my having} it had a new Brussels carpet that she bought 
pushed a chair against it. But aunt Tab would ° at a bargain, and chairs covered with her own 
not allow me to grumble. She said it was ail} necdle-work. The room was not over warm, 
my own awkwardness, and instead of shocking ? owing to the fact, perhaps, that we had to leave 
her ears with naughty words, I had better be the back window open to make place for the 
thanking Providence and her, that she had? 3 sofa, which had two legs in the parlor and two 
saved me from following the railing by catching ; $in the balcony. But Tab said that made it look 
hold of my coat-tails. ’ like a “‘teter-teter,” whatever that might be; 

The dwellings were exact imitations of large § Sand certainly it was well named, for the bal- 
mansions in miniature. They looked like baby 3 3 cony being several inches lower than the parlor 
houses; and before I had lived there long, I got § § floor, every time two people sat on this sofa, it 
an uncomfortable feeling that I was a china doll, 3 see-sawed in a way that would have delighted 
packed close in a case for fear of being broken. } me when I was a child. 

Aunt Tabitha said that sensation was silly; The only possible fault which aunt Tabby 
and ridiculous. I dare say it was, but I really 3 Scould find was, that she had not a sufficient 
could not help it; I have no other apology to $number of closets; while I, on the other hand, 
offer for my weakness. $ tried to convince her that our requirements in 

The houses had three stories and a basement; } that respect were amply provided for. Upon 
to be sure, the halls were so narrow that all the 3 that point Tab and I had disagreed for years, 
furniture had to be swung up over the balconies, $ : and we had been at daggers-drawing scores 
but that did not alter the fact of there being ; $ of times, but the spinster, woman-like, always 
halls. = there were staircases I had the 3 came off victorious. 
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The truth was, aunt Tab had a mania for: } point when passion only repeats itself and em- 
making closets, and of all insanities which can § § ploys the same set of words over and over, 
take possession of a female mind, that one, in-; aunt Tab had to close the windows that her 
nocent as it appears, is the most atrocious and : maiden ears might not be shocked by the awful 
diabolical. Nothing pleased my aunt so much : sounds. 


as to move in a house where there were few of $ 
those receptacles, and then she began at once. 
In every nook and corner, in the halls, over the 


There was a painter in the street and a poet. 
I was little accustomed to such marvels of na- 
ture, and for some time I thought they were two 


fire-places, and under the beds, did aunt Tab crazy people rushing up and down the bal- 
establish her closets, or rows of shelves, with ; conies; but Tab set me right with a deal of 
paper doors that never would remain shut, and $ $ scorn, and demanded, with cutting sarcasm, if 
sides that always would fall out. I never went to the Academy of Design, or read 
Did I, by any ill-luck, chance to say that I 3 Badger’s Monthly? 

had no place for a certain paper—‘“I’ll builda; The street had three distinctive features, its 
closet, for that special purpose,” said Tab, and g cats, babies, and canary birds; every house, 
she would do it too in spite of all my remon-; except our own, boasted at least a half-dozen 
strances. The woman had become so insane} specimens of each, and the music they kept 
upon the subject, that I believe on her death- up was appalling. Squalls to the right of us, 
bed she would have asked for a small closet to ; squalls to the left of us, at all hours of the day 
be tacked on to her coffin, in case she should} and night; and at last my brain got so con- 
desire to hang up her shroud during the hot : fused, that the people on the side-walk looked 
weather. Sto me like Tom cats in babies’ long clothes, 
. 80, as soon as we were established in our new $ with canaries’ bills for mouths. 

quarters, she began in her old fashion. Every ; Tab said she had no pity for such ridiculous 





separate article must have its closet, where it } fancies, so I kept them to myself as much as 
never could by any possibility be found; and in ; possible; although in my bewilderment I made 
less than a fortnight after our domiciliation, {a great many singular mistakes, such as ad- 


she had closets in every corner where one could : dressing several of Tab’s maiden visitors as 
turn; and had actually improvised a set of 3 ‘“‘Pussy;”’ and repeating the most choice of 
pockets for dusters in an old cloak of mine Mother Goose’s melodies to a staid old bache- 
which hung in the upper hall. $ lor, under the impression that I was soothing 
Well, there we were, closets and all; and, asI : ga restless infant. 
said, we were very comfortable, except that, in § As for those cats, they owned the whole 
spite of a course of judicious starvation, I occa- 3 ; neighborhood, and well they knew their power. 
sionally stuck fast in the staircases like an un- 3 ; I am satisfied that they were a cross between 
comfortable peg, and had to be hammered out § $gipsies and ghouls; and they comprehended 
according to the best method that our old cook ; perfectly that I had a horror of them, and took 
could devise; aunt Tab always standing by {advantage of my weakness. If I wished to 
scolding me ferociously, and ordering cookey, { descend the area steps, a trio stationed them- 
no matter what else might be broken, to take; selves in my way, hissing like young tigers, 
care of the wall and the banisters. S and plainly intimating that I must turn out or 
I have mentioned the respectability of the $ take the consequences. If nobody was looking, 
neighborhood. There was scarcely a resident 3 I usually turned back and fled incontinently, 
who did not lay claims to celebrity among a sand then the conquerors would perform an in- 
certain clique, or, at least, was related to some $ fernal war-dance of delight. 
wonderful person; and one happy female ac- 3 Before I discovered that they were a race 
tually knew a lady who kept her own carriage, apart from common eats, I used to essay the 
as Tab informed me with great solemnity be-$ ordinary means of driving off such nuisances, 
fore we had been a week in our new abode. flinging brick-bats at them, or uttering fero- 
I once saw that very carriage encounter 3 cious yells; but their hides were invulnerable, 
great cart in the street—it was impossible for 3 sand their screams so much more abominable 
them to pass each other—the carriage couldn’t $ ‘ than mine, that I gave up in despair. I once 
turn back, and the cart driver wouldn’t; so hired a man to carry three of them away ina 
there they stuck for full twenty minutes; the 3 ; bag, and-paid him liberally when he returned , 
lady in the vehicle squealing dolefully, and the § ; with the sweet assurance that he had left them 
two men assailing each other in such dreadful § in an open field at least two miles off. But to 
language, that by the time they reached the 3 my horror, in the middle of the night, those 
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very cats, or their ghosts, returned with three 
of their familiars, and, perching on my window- 
sill, did so make hideous the night and harrow 
up my soul, that I was fain to dress myself par- 
tially and take refuge in one of aunt Tab’s paper 
closets. But I was too deep for the closet and 
too broad; crack went the sides with an im- 
mense fracas, and when Tab and the servant 
rushed into the room with a light and shrieks 
of fire and robbers, there I stood in my sparse 
attire amid the ruins I had caused: while those 
fiends of cats grinned at me from without. 

I was severely rated by aunt Tab for destroy- 
ing her valuable handiwork; although I con- 
sidered that I deserved pity, since, besides my 
fright, I had caught my pantaloons on a brass- 
headed nail, and there I hung like a fowl on a 





that spider-legged thing stood prominent. [t 
would tip over if you looked at it, and never 
could be induced to stand still anywhere; but 
Tab prized it—her grandmother had kept her 
knitting-work on it for many years—it was 9 
sacred legacy. Sometimes I wondered if Tab 
recolleeted how eross the old lady used to be, 
making the whole house ring with her noise; 
but I said nothing, nor would it have been wise, 
for aunt Tabby had a proclivity to hysterics; 
besides that, the moment her relatives were 
under the ground she made angels of them. I 
have no doubt that if I had had the good luck 
to have died ten years ago, she would have 
made a saint of me of the very highest order, 
and even looked resignedly back upon my ha- 
tred of paper closets and disregard of relics. 


spit, until that devoted cook rushed forward? Of those valuables what a store Tab pos- 
and rescued me. $ sessed! shelves without number were loaded 

I must remark in passing, that this was the; with them; and once every year they under- 
only time I ever beheld aunt Tabby in the attire } went a grand examination, during which season 


in which she sought her virgin slumbers. Since $I usually dined out, for Tab got so absent- 
then, I have often wondered if it was a costume ; minded that she would put buttons into the 
adopted by all spinsters, or only an emanation soup, and dried leaves in the apple-pie. Now 
of her own genius; but as the question might 3 buttons are good things, and so are leaves; but 
have been indiscreet, I forbore to ask it; al-}any candid person will confess that it is not 
though I have never ceased to congratulate } pleasant to bite into the former, believing them 


myself that I did not happen to have been born 
an old maid, if it is necessary for them to be 
swathed in such endless folds of speckled flan- 
nel, not to mention the knit jacket and list slip- 
pers. 

Before we had been many weeks in the place, 
Tabby had formed a number of pleasant ac- 
quaintances among her neighbors; although she 
declared that my smoking a pipe in the front 


to be forcemeat balls, or to consume sentiment 
in bodily shape by feeding on the latter. 
Tabby had locks of hair enough to have set 
up @ moderate sized wig-maker’s shop; old 
clothes sufficient to have made the fortune of 
a dozen Jew peddlars; piles of letters; broken 
furniture; fo say nothing of curiosities col- 
lected from all quarters of the globe, and pre~ 
sented to her by different friends who had been 


yard hurt our respectability very much. But} travelers. She had an old shoe that was said 
there I was firm; I was-willing to do a great} to have belonged to the mother of St. Peter— 
deal to win the good opinion of those about me; $ there was a wonderful history connected with 
but give up my pipe, never, and the bare sug- it which Tab used to relate with great unction— 
gestion agitated me so that Tab retired from ; how it had been stolen from a convent in Rome, 
the contest, only requesting me with mild in- 3 during the revolution, fallen into the hands of 
dignation not to break the furniture even if I 3 an American sailor, and at last reached her 
was angry. through the kindness of some old acquaintance. 

She said that for her own part she was pre- $ Then she had a feed cup that had once been the 
pared to suffer; she knew that her best bonnet $ property of a canary owned by the Empress of 
smelt like a tobacco-bag, and her new silk man- } Russia—to me a commonplace-looking, cracked 
tilla like  bar-room curtain, still she was pre- 3 cup enough; but Tab and her friends used to 
pared to endure in silence; only she would not : weep over it with delight, and it was always 
stand by and see me break a table bequeathed 3 called the ‘“Royal Vase.” She had a hair out 
to her by her sainted grandmother. That time, } of the tail of one of Cardinal Richelieu’s pet 
however, I was a match for aunt Tab, asking ? cats; a bit of embroidery from the petticoat of 
her how she knew what the peculiar odor of a; the Queen of Spain, caught on a bush while she 
bar-room curtain was; but she did not even : walked in her garden, and picked up by some 
hear, being occupied in shoving the table out; one happy enough to be near. She possessed 
of my reach. $a pin-cushion made from a bit of one of Wash- 

Tab had « great many relics, and among them { ington’s waistcoats; a brick from Virgil's tomb; 
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an odd suspender thrown away by Louis Napo- 
leon when he lived in this country—very much 
tern and soiled—I mean the suspender, not the 
emperor; & fragment of Madame Sontag’s dress- 
ing-gown; and a tassel from the night-cap of the 
Dake of Wellington. 

I may as well pause, for it would require a 
solume to hold the catalogue of her treasures; 
although I think I know their names by heart, 
from the very effort I made not to listen when 
Tab talked of them in my presence. 

We had resided, for several months, in our 
little home, when the dwelling upon the op- 
posite side of the street was left vacant, and 
we waited with considerable anxiety to see who 
or what the new tenants would be. 

Business called me out of town during the 
days they were moving in, and when I returned 
sent Tab informed me that the strangers were 
all settled in their domicil. 

“But,” said she, with a peculiar shake of the } 
head, ‘‘there’s something about them which I 
don’t quite like. They appear very respect- 


able: their furniture is good—the lady dresses ; 


well—yet, you mark my words, there’s some- 
thing odd somewhere.” 


When I heard aunt Tab make that declara- ; 


tion, I knew well that there would be little 


peace for our neighbors. She prided herself 
upon her lack of curiosity, and her habit of 
minding her own business; yet, somehow, she 
always knew everything that went on in the 
neighborhood, and if any one was unhappy : 

enough to excite her suspicions, she was certain ; 


It appeared that several of the other resi- 
dents shared in aunt Tabby’s feeling; they 
agreed there was something mysterious about 
the new people, and our street did hate a 
mystery! It was a frank, open-hearted spot, 
where everybody was acquainted with every- 
body’s affairs; and the strange lady had given 
great offence to her next door neighbor by send- 
ing her word that she didn’t like to have people 
peep through the cracks of her balcony. Iam 
sure she would never have done tbat if she had 
known the ways of the street; but she did, and 
hence all her troubles. 

The clothes were always dried in the front 
yards, and it gave every woman a delightful 
opportunity to know just how many petticoats 
every other female possessed; and Tab was 
‘ shocked at the number of ruffled ones which 
the new lady soiled each week. 

“I pity their servant,’ said she; “seven thig 
$ blessed Monday—the woman must be a Hotten- 
; tot!” 

Tab always sewed close to her window on 
Monday, while the Irish girls were hanging out 
the clothes all along the street, and so I noticed 
did every female I knew—probably to be certain 
that their own particular domestics performed 
’ their tasks correctly and didn’t waste time in 

gossip. 
¢ ‘Not many days after, aunt Tabby had a very 
’ gad story to tell me: nothing gathered from 
hearsay, no servant girl scandal, but a proceed- 
; ing which she had witnessed with her own eyes, 
‘With these two eyes,” said she, ener- 





to find them guilty of some atrocity in less than: 3 getically; “and now let me see if you will 


I saw it—my- 
She ought to 


& month. $ defend those people any more. 

Not that Tab was censorious; it was only that } self—oh! the atrocious woman! 
she was wonderfully acute, and could scent a 3 be exposed—she——” 
sinner as far as she could tobacco—and to her: ‘But what has she done, aunt?” I inter- 
capabilities in that line I really believe there g rupted, anxious to bring her back to the point 
was no limit. $ in question. 

Still the people across the way behaved them- ; “T am going to tell you if you will give me 
selves as decorously as any of the neighboring ; an opportunity,” she replied, with a good deal 
households; yet Tab shook her frizzed head, 3 S of acerbity; but desire to relate her story got 
and made unpleasant allusions to “whited sepul- $ the better of her wish to gratify temper, so she 
chres” and other similar unwholesome objects. ; softened her tone and went on. ‘For a day or 

“Their name,” said Tab, ‘is Moulson—so ; two past, every time I have happened to go 
cook learned from their servant. My sainted} near the window I have seen over in those 
grandmother used to say that there was names: people’s sitting-room a wonderfully beautiful 


and names—and she had seen a great deal of 
the world; now Moulson is a name I never 
could abide, and I’m not going to begin either.” 

She shook her head again at the house op- 
posite, and turned from the window with a dis- 
satisfied gurgle. She had been standing there 
for a full half-hour—admiring the hyacinths, 
she said. 


little girl——” 

‘¢Well,” said I, “you knew they had a baby; 
why not a little girl? I am sure enough of 
their neighbors’ share in that weakness, and if 
their marriage-certificate is all right——” 

“If you are going to be indecent, I wiil retire 
to my chamber,” interrupted aunt Tabby, with 


3 great dignity. 











~~ ACROSS THE WAY. 
“Oh! no, no,” I returned, hastily; *“‘go on, 3a most unusual mark of dvei-cend her lips 
by all means.” ‘ felt exactly like a fir cone pressed against my 
“Well, then, as I said, I saw a wonderfully ; forehead. 
beautiful little girl’—it was a peculiarity of $- The next morning, when breakfast was over, 
aunt Tab’s that when she was interrupted ina I went up to the little sitting room on the 
sentence, she returned to the very beginning ¢ second floor to read the paper, as was my 
and repeated it with great deliberation and em- 3 wont. In the perusal of some interesting bit 
phasis—‘she looked so lovely and yet so sad, $ of nes, I forgot all about the story aunt Tabby 
that I felt an interest in her, and cook took the $ had told me, when I was startled back to a re- 
trouble to ask Mrs. Moulson’s servant who she } collection of it by a plaintive cry of “Mamma, 
was. The girl told her that it was her mistress’ g mamma!” - 
adopted daughter, and a little queer in her; I dropped the journal and went to the open 
head; and she said it with a sardonic giggle } window; looking across the street, I could see 
that made cook’s blood run cold—for whatever 3 plainly into the corresponding apartment in 
her faults may be, and I don’t say she’s without § Moulson’s house. I beheld the little girl that 
them, cook is not an unfeeling person.” ; aunt Tabby had described, sitting by a table, 
I agreed in that sentiment, remembering how : $ her hands resting upon it, while that fiendish 
often she had punched me out of the stairway, $ 3 woman pulled her long curls and boxed her 
- and with what Amazonian nerve she took me off $ ; ears in the most merciless manner. The girl 
the nail where I had unintentionally hung my- ; $did not make the slightest resistance, did not 
self; and Tab proceeded, 3 even stir; but at times she sent forth that 
“When cook told me that, I watched the $ wailing cry, in a tone which fairly wrung my 
child with more interest than ever, and I § heart. 
have seen sights which made me shed tears; My first impulse was to go out on to the bal- 
of horror!” cony and call to the woman to desist; but that 
She paused for breath at that climax, and ; was useless, and as I turned away, unable to 
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when she considered that she had produced a 3 bear the sight, I heard the baby—a brat of 


sufficient sensation, continued, : eighteen months or so—begin to crow and laugh 

‘The child never stirred from her chair; the § as if perfectly delighted at the torture which its 
window was open, so I could see her plainly. $ * mother was inflicting upon the defenceless girl. 
She was prettily dressed, but she leaned her $ 3 At that moment up rushed aunt Tabby, crying, 
little hands on the table with a woe- begone ; ‘‘She’s at it, she’s at it. Now what do you 
expression that touched my heart. Suddenly ; think, nephew?” 
that outrageous baby of Mrs. Moulson’s began; ‘That the creature ought to be horsewhip- 
to ery, and that dreadful woman rushed up to; ped,” I said; “never, never did I witness such 
the girl and commenced boxing her ears in the $ abominable cruelty!” 
most violent manner, as if she had been to ‘‘Something must be done,” returned my 
blame. Once she bumped the poor creature’s ; aunt, energetically; ‘‘while I have a voice to 
head against the chair, pulled her beautiful § ‘ speak, I will not permit such things te go on 
curls, and then the little victim lifted her hands ; : in silence.” 
and cried out, ‘Mamma, mamma!’ in a way that‘ I am little inclined to meddle with anybody's 
‘would have ‘softened a boa constrictor. But $ : affairs, but in a case like that I could not blame 
the woman only beat her all the more, and I : Tabby, although I advised her to be quiet; per- 
heard her own child laugh and crow to see that $ haps if the woman became conscious that we 
poor creature tortured.” ; saw her, she would be somewhat more cautious. 

Tab broke off and hid her face in her pocket- “And so lock the poor thing up and beat her 
handkerchief; I felt very indignant myself, and ; in private,” returned she; ‘‘no, indeed; I shall 
satisfied my relative with the sympathy I ex-; talk to Miss Prynne about it this very day.” 
pressed. I knew the occurrence had taken $ Miss Prynne—her baptismal names wereWil- 
place exactly as it was reported; for aunt} helmina Ernestine—was one of our nearest 
Tabby was a truthful woman at all events, and, } § neighbors, and my aunt Tabby’s most intimate 
however much she might have been prejudiced, § ‘friend. Indeed, it was owing to her advice that 
would not have exaggerated her account. 3 we had moved into the street. 

We talked about it all the evening, and Tab ; Now I stood a little in awe of Miss Prynne. 
went to bed exceedingly pleased because I fully ; ? She was a large woman—must have stood five 

agreed with her in her condemnation of the; feet eight in her stockings—very thin, very 

Moulsons; she actually kissed me.good-night— ? bony, with very short curls, and a very long 
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nose, very miraculous bumps on her forehead, ; Miss Prynne, turning toward me with the air 
and altogether quite a formidable specimen of ; of a judge about to pronounce sentence. 

a strong-minded female. I bowed assent. 

She wrote for The Woman’s Freedom Shriek; “He does not speak,” said Miss Prynne, with 
she attended public lectures; she dabbled in ; withering scorn; ‘behold the natural pusilla- 
politics; she was ready at any time to hold an } ° nimity of the masculine race. Heaven be 
argument with anybody upon any subject, and ; praised, we women have other metal in our 
always conquered owing to the strength of her } souls!” 
lungs. : ‘Beautiful! grand!” cried Tabby, clasping 
She belonged to tract societies, and headed 3 her hands in a fever of delight. 
innumerable charitable associations; in short, § “T was greatly shocked at what I saw,” I 
she was always at some good work, and aunt: § observed, anxious, if possible, to conciliate that 
Tabby considered her the most remarkable } formidable female. 
woman of her time. : “Tam glad you were,” she replied, emphati- 

I had an uncomfortable feeling that Wilhel- cally; ‘‘very glad.” 
mina Ernestine rather looked down upon me on} She sniffed a little and looked suspiciotisly 
account of my indolence, my dislike of politics, about the room. I am afraid she scented the 
discussions, and, above all, my pipe; therefore, } tobacco smoke—Tab thought so too, for she 


when my aunt brought her name so abruptly ; gave me a reproachful glance. 

into the conversation I was a little confused.  : Luckily, Miss Prynne was too much excited 
“This very day I will go to her,” pursued; by what she had heard, to have any time to 

Tab; ‘she will act at once and with deolston— § waste upon so insignificant an object as I ap- 


peared in her eyes. 

fear that it;may be none of her business,’ ‘‘Where is that shameless woman?” she de- 
(here Tab gave me a withering glance.) ‘She } manded, with a good deal of violence. “Why 
will expose this shameless creature, drag her } don’t she appear, I say, and let me witness her 
enormities before the world, and justice will $ ‘ abominable proceedings?” 

exult.” She looked hard at me, as if she expected 

In her excitement, she had caught Miss j that I could force Mrs. Moulson into public 
Prynne’s voice, gestures, and style of language. $ gaze at once; but as I was only a spectator, I 
I sat down quite overcome; and Tabby, unable } sat quite helpless and felt very much confused, 
to wait a moment longer, put on her bonnet } as I was. sure Miss Prynne blamed me for the 
and sped over to the lady’s dwelling to commu- ; whole affair, though how or wherefore I could 
nicate that dréadful tale. $ not devise. 

Before many moments elapsed, I saw her § At last Mrs.-Moulson’s baby began to cry; 
come out of the house accompanied by Miss; then the woman appeared, darted upon the un- 
Prynne, who followed like a grenadier in the} fortunate little girl, and once more did beat 
wake of Tab’s mincing steps. I put aside my $ ‘ and pommel her in the most heartless and out- 
pipetin all haste, and ran to change my dress-} rageous manner; while the child put up her 
ing-gown for a more respectable garment, lest : delicate hands, crying piteously, ‘‘Mamma, 
Miss Prynne’s indignation should be roused to : mamma; and the baby, precocious with the 
‘@ pitch where she would overwhelm me with fiendish instinets of its parent, crowed and 
‘her eloquence, and afford aunt Tabby models $ laughed in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 

‘for innumerable lectures. : Tab wept abundantly; as for Miss Prynne, I 

By the time I had settled myself a little, they } thought she would have broken a blood-vessel 
entered the room; but Wilhelmina only gave me $ in her horror and rage. 


& nod in passing and rushed to the window. ; ‘“Wretch!”’ she cried; ‘‘monster! fiend!” 
> 


The little girl was still visible, sitting in her $ $ But Mrs. Moulson paid no attention; she still 
old sorrowful attitude, but the female had dis- 3 : beat the poor creature, and still the baby made 
appeared. $3 manifest its satisfaction at the sight. 

“What a serephic head!” exclaimed Miss} ‘What shall we do?” asked aunt Tabby. 
_Prynne. ‘And you say there lives a wretch; Miss Prynne turned from the window, pale 
80 vile she can ill-treat'a being like that?” ; and resolute, with:a glance of fire and a mien 

“In that very house!” returned Tab, with } that would have become Boadicea herself. 
‘solemnity, pointing her Son warningly; ‘in ; ‘“‘Do?” she repeated,:in a voice which made 
Mthat-house:’”: - $me shrink. ‘There: cannot be two answers to 

“You saw this outrage too; sir?’ demanded} a question like that!” 


no dilly-dallying with her—no hesitancy for $ 
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“‘Wouldn’t it be well to send for Dr. Cald- “You shall hear!” eried Prynne. ‘Tabitha, 
well?” asked Tab, timidly; he by-the-way, being } send for a policeman.” 
not only a neighbor, but an admirer of hers. ‘*A policeman!” we all cried at once. 

**He hasn’t gone out yet, and his advice is “I have said it,” she replied, sternly; “an 
always so good.” officer of the law. Do youtremble? Then let 

“IT need no doctors, no lawyers, no male ad- ; me go—Wilhelmina Ernestine Prynne can act 
visers,” replied Miss Prynne, haughtily, ‘Send } alone—she needs no counselors” —(a hit at Tab 
if you will, however; let the whole world be-} who shrunk away)—‘‘she is not a man, and 
hold and execrate this fiend.” therefore has no fears,” (a thrust with a two- 

Cook was dispatched in great haste for the ; edged sword that made both us males shiver.) 
gentleman; and very soon he came waddling } 3 Will you send, Tabitha, or shall I go?” 
across the street, such a mass of corpulency : Tab collected herself, went to the head of the 
that he appeared to be rolling like a cask. ; stairs and ordered cook to go at once for the 

‘He'll stick fest in the staircase,” I said, } policeman. 
feebly. ; “If he is in the drinking saloon,” shouted 

The two females turned so furiously upon me, $ 3 3; Prynne, ‘‘bring him out; if he refuse, pinion 
that I apologized at once for my ill-timed jest. 3 ar and I will give you a dollar.” 

“Let the stature be in proportion to the } ; Away went cook on her errand, and during 
mind,” exclaimed Miss Prynne, giving me a 3 her absence we remained in breathless expecta- 
significant look; ‘Dr. Caldwell is a great man, 3 tion; the doctor and aunt Tab trying to keep up 
mentally and physically.” 3 @ little cooing conversation, which died as soon 

Before I could answer, the door opened and {as they felt Prynne’s eyes upon them. That 
in he came, puffing and blowing like a steam- $ grand specimen of her sex sailed up and down 
boat anxious to empty its boiler. 3 the room, scattering the light furniture in a 

They fell upon him—metaphorically—and ; wonderful manner, and once planting her heel 
Miss Prynne related what we had seen. While ; upon my slippered foot with a force which made 
he was expressing his indignation, the girl cried } me writhe. 
again, For the first time in my remembrance, a police- 

**Mamma! mamma!” man was to be found when he was wanted, and 

We all rushed to the window, Miss Prynne ; soon cook appeared, driving him before her in 
quite forgetting me in her eagerness, and wit- ¢ triumph. 
nessed once more that revolting sight. ¢ Miss Prynne collared him in the passage, 

“It’s fearful!” gasped the doctor. $ shook him violently by way of preparation and 

“Is it not?” whined Tab, sidling toward him, } dragged him up into the sitting-room, in her 
her eyes suffused with tears. ‘‘Oh! advise, sir, S energy forcing so many buttons off his coat, 
do advise us.” that he came rattling in like an unexpected hail- 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked: storm. The woman was at her work again, and 
pleadingly into his face. the girl’s screams rose more piteous than ever. 

“Really,” said the doctor, puffing and wheez-; “Why she ought to be hung!” exclaimed 
ing; ‘“really—I—I—suppose we write a letter $ policeman, who, having children of his own, 
of expostulation?” : : was peculiarly affected. 

‘Excellent!’ began Tab; but Prynne nipped § ’ ‘Arrest her!” said Miss Prynne. ‘Do your 
her acquiescence in the bud. 3 duty if you beaman! Do it, I say, or tear off 

“Another specimen of manly courage!” she } those insignia of your office, and creep away 
exclaimed. ‘I expected nothing more!” ; into dastardly obscurity.” 

“Wilhelmina!” pleaded Tab. 3 She menaced him with her clenched hands, 

‘Don’t Wilhelmina me!” cried the courageous ; Still he looked as if he thought she was about 
woman. ‘A letter indeed! Poh! ‘There are; to undress him in her fury. He muttered some- 
men—I blush for you—annihilate the race— { thing concerning a warrant. 
wipe them out!” : “I am your warrant!” cried she. ‘‘ Wilhel- 

She waxed so furious in her gestures that the ; mina Ernestine Prynne—a woman who never 
doctor looked as frightened as I felt, and Tab $ shrunk from her duty and never will.” 

did not even dare ruffle her feathers in defence \ Before the policeman could expostulate, she 
of her favorite. ~ $ seized him by the collar once more, drove him 

“Let us hear Miss Prynne’s counsel,” the ; 3 down stairs, ordered us to follow, and marched 
doctor ventured to remark; ‘(I am sure it will ; across the street, still grasping the officer and 
be excellent.” 3 } shaking him at intervals. 
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We went after her in solemn procession, the 
doctor, aunt Tab, and I. As we mounted the § 
steps, the girl cried out again, that wail set ; 
Prynne quite beside herself. She forgot to ring, 
and beat wildly upon the door with her fists, $ 
ordering those within to open the house in the 3 
name of the law. 

An affrighted servant girl flung open the $ 
door—Miss Prynne dashed her back against ; 
the wall at once. 

“Reptile!” she thundered, “where is that 
wretch ?” 

“There ain’t none,’ faltered the domestic. 

“Don’t bandy words with me!” cried Prynne. 
“I come protected by the law, in the name of 
the law, and to vindicate the law!” 

With every expression she shook the small 
policeman till his hair stood up right on his 
head, and his coat-tails fluttered like two flags 
of distress. 

“What is the matter, Susan?” called a voice 
from the upper story. 

“There she is!’ exclaimed Miss Prynne. 

We all ran up stairs, the Amazon heading the 
van, burst into the sitting-room, while the ter- 
tified lady hurried toward her baby who began } 
to cry. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Peace!” said Prynne. ‘‘Woman, we have 
come to save your victim—to expose your guilt. 
Officer, do your duty!” 

Mrs. Moulson looked at us, evidently believ- 
ing that a party of lunatics had taken posses- 
sion of her house. Tabby ran up to the poor 
little girl, who sat in her helpless beauty by the 
table—the spinster gave a shriek. 

“What is it?” we cried. 

Ts she dead?”’ called Prynne. 

“It’s a doll,” gasped Tabby; ‘‘it’s a doll!” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Moulson, ‘it just 
came from Paris; it can cry and talk. Now, if 
you please, what brings you here? Policeman, 
what does this mean?” 

The officer turned savagely upon Miss Prynne, 


his anger increased by the suffering he had en- 

dured. 

: «Just you explain this,” he said, ‘‘or it'll be 

$ the worse for you, lady or no lady.” 

; The Amazon was completely subdued, she could 
not speak; the rest of us retreated step by step. _ 

“T think I understand it,” said Mrs. Moulson, * 
; Struggling between indignation and laughter; 

S you ages I was beating a child—I saw you 

3 watching me.’ 

: “‘Your adopted daughter,” moaned Tab, in- 

; voluntarily. 

$ ‘Ha! ha! ha! Yes, we always call it so—I 

: beat her to amuse the baby.” 

: The policeman turned so vengefully upon 

$ Miss Prynne, that I really believe he would 


3 have taken us in a body to the station-house, 


if that angelic Mrs. Moulson had not interceded 
in our behalf. She laughed till I thought she 
would have killed herself; then she gave Miss 
Prynne a little word of advice upon the pro- 
priety of minding her own business, and very 
politely showed us all out of the house. 

I had to give the policeman five dollars to 
$ quiet him; Miss Prynne and aunt Tab had a 
3 violent altercation in the street and nearly came 
to blows; the doctor assailed me in the most un- 
: $ gentlemanly manner; while Mrs. Moulson stood 
3 laughing in her door, the neighbors gathered 

on their balconies, and a crowd of ragged boys 
hooted at us. 

Tab and I got safe home at last—I cannot 
$ describe our feelings. She lost her admirer; 
3 months passed before Miss Prynne could be re- 
; conciled; and the story went abroad so magni- 
$ fied and distorted, that aunt Tabby and I found 
é it convenient to emigrate from that quarter. 

We have lived in several streets since then, 
and have taken great pains to keep our front 
window curtains down; but somehow the dread- 
ful story always follows us, and we are forced 
to flit, and this has continued till I feel as if I 
were the Wandering Jew, and should never find 
rest again. 
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HE LOVES ME YET. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


He loves me yet! that sainted one, 
Who perished in life’s Summer-time; 
Who left me standing here alone, 
To breathe this simple, untaught rhyme. 
I know not if he sleeps, or if 
He walks above the stars in light; 
Or if with me he dwells unseen, 
To guide my straying feet aright. 
Vou. XL.—28 


It is no changeful dream that comes 
To perish like an Autumn day; 
No phantom which I cannot clasp 
Before it vanish quite away ; 
But in my inmosf soul I know 
He loves me fondly as of yore; 
This blessed thought is joy enough, 
In life or death I ask no more. 





HANGING HILLS. 


BY VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER I. 
“@riipert, Gilbert !’’ 


I had just mounted my bay pony, when the 
sweet voice floated out. through the sunshine 


and the fragrances of that summer morning; 
‘and she came to the front door, my girl-aunt, 
Grace Warren, her cheeks a-bloom with roses; $ 


F. TOWNSEND, 


; My uncle Robert had kept me in the country 


yanelt he was married, the third year after my 
$ father’s death. He was past thirty, and hig 
: wife was a sweet, helpless, sprightly little crea- 
ture, whom he took to wife on her eighteenth 
N birthday; and loved, and indulged, and langhed 
$ at, in such fashion as men are apt to when they 


her lips a pair of June pinks; and her brown 3 marry dolls and babies. 


hair full of lights and shadows as a thicket at 3 


sunrise. 

“Well, aunt Grace?” 

“T wish you’d just go round by the turnpike 
to the brown house beyond the mill, and ask 
Miss Charity Dorman if she can come round 
to-morrow and set the flounces on my barege; 
I want it for the squire’s, Thursday night.” 

“T’ll go to Miss Charity Dorman’s, if you'll ; 
make uncle Robert say I shall go to the squire’s 
too. ” 

A little silver current of laughter slipped out § 
betwixt the twin pinks. ‘I declare, you rogue, 
you’ve learned to drive a bargain as sharp as 
any of the farmers round here.” 

But will you promise?” 

“Yes; I can’t help myself.” 

I touched my pony with my aunt’s dainty 
riding-whip and trotted down the road; and she 
stood in the front door and watched me, quite 
unconscious of the picture she made in that 
frame of honeysuckle vines, with the blossoms 
swinging their golden tubes of perfume about 
her. She flung me a kiss from her little pink 
palm, and she went into the house to chatter to 
hér canary, just about as much of a child as I 
was, who kept on my way to Miss Charity Dor- 
man’s. 

I, Gilbert Warren, was an orphan, a petted, 
spoiled, selfish boy of a dozen years; I had 
neither brother nor sister. My father’s only 
brother, with whom I resided, was my guardian. 
I had been thus far reared ‘in tenderness and 
luxury; but a fear that I might inherit the deli- 
eate constitution of my parents, had made my 
uncle prescribe a rigid course of out-door éxer- 
cise, and this saved me from being effeminate. 

I could remember both my parents. My 
young, sweet, fragile mother, who faded with 
the autumn of my fifth year; and my pale, 
studious, thoughtful father, who followed her 
three years later. 

864 


Yet my uncle Robert was not a weak man; 
3 he had a strong, robust character, with a great 

deal of practical sagacity. His small wife 
adored him; and “his two children,” as he 
S called her and myself, managed to make his 
: life very happy. 

He had unbounded faith in country air and 
exercise, in fishing, and riding, and boating, in 
early mornings and nights; and so it was that 

jhe bought the dainty little cottage, which lay 
g like a white.sea-shell just beyoud the turnpike, 
: amongst oaks, and alders, and elms, in the vil- 
8 lage of Hanging Hills. 
H You will not find its name in any atlas, but it 
$ sleeps on the Sound; and I have often thought a 
poet must have stood at the altar of its christen- 
ing, when I looked off at the hills which locked 
Sin the village, and saw them transfigured and 
‘ glorified by the mists which hung there, morn- 
: ing and evening, in shining raiment, until they 
S seemed, in the distance, descended from the 
; heavens, and hanging still and radiant betwixt 
’ the sky and the earth. 

My uncle Robert was a man of considerable 
wealth, much occupied in commercial projects; 
$ but his heart was a strong, and gentle, and 
$ generous one; and the cottage home where he 
brought “his wife Grace, and his boy Gilbert,” 
was a little paradise of comfort, and seclusion, 
and luxury. 

It was a very old brown house, with one of 
those scarred and battered physiognomies which 
make us think of the Revolution, and of old 
muskets lying in dark corners, and oaken chests 
wherein lie heaps of bed-coverlets, fashioned 
with fragments of old chintz in flaming red and 
yellow flowers—fragments that are household 
biographies, and histories, and poems. 

A “morning-glory” flaunted its blue and 
white blossoms. about the front windows. On 
one side the old mossy roof leaned almost to 
the ground; and the gnarled and twisted apple 
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HANGING HILLS. 
tree by the back door, looked as if the birds of; ‘The very same; and I am her nephew. We 
a century of Mays had sung their jubilees amid } have come to pass the summer at Hanging 
its blossoms. I tied my pony at a post near at; Hills.” I volunteered this statement of my re- 
hand, and went up to the front door and gave a; lations and antecedents out of regard to that 
loud summons with the old brass knocker. ; harmless curiosity, which in generous natures 

A moment later, a small head in bright, thick, : touches so close on sympathy. 
yellow curls, with a pair of deep sky-blue eyes, ' “T promised to help Deacon Parsons’ wife get 
presented itself, of whom I inquired if Miss } : her quilt on Wednesday; and it won’t do, no- 
Charity Dorman resided there, and whether I} how, to put her off, coz Sophrony’s goin’ to get 
could see her. $ married next week; but I can come Thursday.” 

“Yes;” the small, uncertain voice suited the} ‘Very well; ‘that will suit aunty if she can’t 
wondering eyes, whose bashful beauty were } get you before.” 
fastened on my face. ‘Please to walk in, ond ; And while we had been talking, the small, 
I'll call aunty; she’s beatin’ up some eggs for } sweet, shy face by Miss Charity Dorman had 
a custard.” : been turned intently toward me, with those 

I followed the child into the parlor. I re-} eyes which were like deep wells of water, grow- 
member the pattern of the ingrain carpet, with ; s ing darker and bluer the farther you looked 
its faded green vine; the mahogany table with 3 3 down in them. 
its few books, in the centre of which was a Bible ; $ Won’t you take a saucer of strawberries 
and Pilgrim’s Progress; a half-dozen cane-seat $ : and cream?” asked Miss Charity Dorman, as I 
chairs; and the snowy curtains, amongst whose ; rose to go. ‘I know boys al’ays have a great 
folds the morning winds played hide and seek, $ likin’ for ’em, and these are very fine uns.” 
as they came with their still feet through the “Thank you, ma’am;” but I don’t think she 
open windows. The shining head went like a} had heard my answer, she bustled out of the 
cluster of sunbeams out of the room, and frag- } $ room so quickly, followed by the small, shining 
ments of the conversation floated in to me, as I} head. 
sat by the window and watched the shadows of? § In a few moments, Miss Charity Dorman re- 


eens 





the apple tree moving with their restless feet to : turned and placed before me an old-fashioned 


and fro. china saucer, filled with wild strawberries, and 
“Aunt Charity!” the child’s voice went like a’ a glass mug of fresh cream; and in a moment 
sweet, tremulous tune along the words, “‘there’s $ the fruit glowed like sea rubies on the snowy 


& boy in the other room wants to see you; and : 3 
he’s come on such a beautiful horse, and he’s so $ 
handsome.” 
“Dear me, Anise, I’ve just got my hands in ; 
this flour. What shall I do?” ; 
And I could hear a little flutter and excite- ; 
ment of steps and hands in the other room; and ’ 
& moment later, Miss Charity Dorman entered : 
the parlor. : 
Well, she was an old maid, far up into her § 
forties, and whatever of bloom or grace her} 
youth had owned they were all gone now; but ¢ 
T liked the glad, bright, courageous smile of $ 
Miss Charity Dorman. It told its own story of 
® heart whose springs of hope and love had not ; 
failed with her years. You felt that far down $ 
in the green glades of her heart the sweet tides $ 
were flowing, which refreshed and gladdened } 
her life, and that flowers and birds sang there. 
So I rose up, and, looking into the plain, 
kindly face, delivered my aunt’s message. 
‘Miss Robert Warren! She’s the blue-eyed, 
pretty faced woman I saw at the red stone 
meetin’-house Sunday afore last?” said Miss 
Charity. Dorman, with her gray, bright eyes 
upon my face. 





tide she dashed over them. 
Just then she was summoned to the kitchen 


by some neighbor, and her little niece came to 


the table and watched me as I eat the delicious 
fruit—watched me with deep, shy eyes, with 
her young, sweet face. 

“What is your name?” I asked, for my in- 
stincts were naturally social. 

“Anise Willard.” 

“It is a pretty name; and I think, in that re- 
spect, it is like the little girl who owns it.” 

She understood me, I saw that by the pleased 
smile which crept about her lips, and did not 


‘ pause there, but made a light in her face, and 


away up in her deep, still eyes. 

‘Do you like my berries?’ after a little pause, 
which was evidently devoted to studying me. 

“Yes; very much. What makes you call them 
yours?” 

“Because I picked them, this morning, in 
Squire Thunson’s pasture lot.” 

“You look like a very small person to go off 
strawberrying so early in the morning.” 

“Oh! no. I was nine last May.” 

She hardly looked the few years which her 


$ life had climbed; but the mingled stateliness 
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and dignity with which she told her age was 
quite amusing. 

“Well, Anise, where are your father and 
mother?” 


“Oh! I haven’t any. Aunt Charity says papa ; 


died at sea; and mamma had a fever two years 
later; and I was only five when she kissed me 
the last time.” 

“And you have lived with your aunt ever 
since?” 

“Oh! yes. I shall always live with aunty. 
She says I’m all she’s got now.” 

‘And do you go to school?” 

‘Yes; and I’m in the large geography class, 
and I have the prize for reading last term; but 
then, you know, I’m nine years of age, and one 
ought to do something by that time.” 

“T agree with you,” hiding a smile in the 
corners of my lips. ‘‘And, on the whole, you 
have had a happy life of it?” 

“Yes; all but one thing,” with a little shadow 
coming over the bright, sweet face. 

‘Well, can’t you tell me what that is?” inun- 
dating the berries with another shower of cream. 

She drew closer to me, and answered with a 
sweet, earnest gravity, ‘‘Once a week I go over 
to Miss Hines’, to carry her a custard that aunty 
makes for her, because she’s a sick, bed-rid old 
woman. I have to stay two or three hours, and 
mend her stockings and take care of Johnny, 
her little grandson.” 

‘And you don’t like to pass your time with 
bed-ridden old women?” 

“I should; only she’s cross, and says chil- 


dren are a great bother, so I don’t like to go; 
?her soft lips pressed my cheek, and so we 
; parted; but, looking back, I saw the little figure 


there.” 
‘*What makes you then?” 


s Then, Anise,” smoothing the curls touched 
j with bronze, flickering with gold, “you really 
expect all your life to do things you don’t like 
} to, just for the sake of making others happy?” 

“Oh! yes; don’t you?” with that sweet gravity 
on her face. 

“I’m afraid not. I never did.” 

; The blue eyes regarded me with wonder and 
3 sorrow. : 

‘‘Well, what are you thinking?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘¢Tell me, please, little Anise!” 

She leaned closer to me, and the words came 
in a kind of frightened gasp from her lips. 
“That you could do so much good because you 
3 are rich.” 

‘*How do you know I am rich?” 

“Ah! I can tell!” : 

At that moment, Miss Charity Dorman en- 
¢ tered the room. I thanked her for her fruit 
3 and cream, and rose to go, for the morning was 
Slate. She followed me to the door, and her 
* niece slipped her hand into mine, and accom- 
; panied me to the garden-gate to see me mount 
: my horse. 

3 ‘Some time, Anise, I shall come and take 
you to ride. Will you go with me?” 

: Her face leaped into a great sunrise of joy. 
; She clapped her small hands. 

$ I never rode on horseback in my life!” she 
2 said. 

3 ‘* Well, you shall before another week is over,” 
} and I bent down and kissed the upturned fore- 





* head. 


She put her small arms about my neck, and 


“Oh! it does her good to have me; and you} in its blue calico dress standing still and watch- 


know if we can do others good, or make them 
happy, we musta’t mind about ourselves.” 


ing me, as I went down the hill, and I did not 
: know that God had sent His angel to me that 


I looked at the child with a new wonder and } morning! 


reverence, very much as one would look on a 
small martyr. For the first time the true spirit 
and heroism of life dawned upon me, spoiled, 
selfish child of fortune as I was. 


3 CHAPTER II. 


“Isn't it @ little beauty, Robert?” and my 


} aunt Grace held up before her husband's eyes 


I did not know then that the little girl’s words ; the pretty, shining bauble wrought of silk, and 


was the utterance of that great truth of self-re- 
nunciation, which the good men of all ages have 
sung and taught, and which was only lived per- 
fect by that life “without sin,” which shines 
down on us, serene and holy, through the storms 
and the darkness of more than eighteen cen- 


beads, and tassels. 

My uncle lay upon the sofa, in the heat of the 
summer noon, in dressing-gown and slippers. 
He had just returned from the city, and his wife 


had just completed the pretty watch-case, which 


had occupied her thoughts and fingers for 


turies. And so it was given Anise Willard to ; week. 


teach me, in her small, sweet, faint-falling tones 
the alphabet of that lesson, which has made my 


The gentleman regarded this achievement of 


Brat. taste and skill with that half-solemn, 


manhood all that, with the blessing of God, it ; half-mysterious expression, which men usually 


is this day! 


$ bestow on all such incarnations of the feminine 
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esthetic element, and then he made some cau-;} you do,” covering the basket with her hands, 
tious tactile investigations of it with his thumb $ , and arching her little, graceful head at me with 
and forefinger. ; a mixture of fun and defiance, which was most 
“Yes, Gracie, it’s a wonderfully pretty piece ; amusing. 
of nonsense. What is it, anyhow?” : “Tell us what you were thinking of, Gil- 
The small rubies of lips put on a pout, but an 3 S bert, my boy, and we'll promise not to laugh,” 
arch smile broke it down. $said my uncle, pulling the rind from a mellow 
“Do you call that pretty watch-case, which } banana. 
I’ve been working at for you a whole week, a ; “Well, then, I was wondering waether, in all 
‘piece of nonsense?’ You're an old ogre, Robert, : :my life, I had ever done anything to make any- 
and I’ve a good will to stamp it right under my } ; ‘ body else happy—I mean, sacrificed my wishes 
feet,” and she made a feint of consummating or comfort for theirs.” 
her semi-threat. s ‘What in the world put that thought into 
My uncle caught the small hands and im-} your head?” and aunt Grace’s light, silvery 
prisoned them in his own. ‘Is it a watch-case, {laugh flickered out again. She caught it ina 
and did she make it for me?” he said, in that hurry. ‘Oh! I forgot! Here, Gilbert, you 
half-playful, half-tender tone which he so often } shall have the biggest orange in the dozen,” 
used toward his child-wife. ‘Well, Gracie, you : and she placed it in my hands. 
are the best little wife in the whole world.” : “Yes, Gilbert, my boy, tell us what put that 
A flush of wifely tenderness and pleasure } thought into your head,” continued my uncle, 
went over the girlish face and hallowed it. } as we sat together enjoying the delicious fruit. 
“Am I really all that to you, Robert?” And: So I related all the circumstances of my visit 


367 


rere 








one of the little hands disengaged itself and} to Miss Charity Dorman, and my conversation 
went up into his hair, and fluttered amid the 3 with the little girl, Anise Willard; and even 
chestnut locks, amid which were a few faint {aunt Grace sat still and listened with a new, 
tints and insertings of gray. 

“Yes, my pet, you are really all that, and 8} 


$strange gravity on her face when I concluded; 
for the heart that lay under it had all a true 
great deal more to your husband. But that’s $ woman’s depth of tenderness, and sympathies, 
only praise. Now what can I give you more } and heroic self-sacrifice. 
substantial to prove my gratitude for that——’$ There was a little pause: the lady broke it. 
“Pretty piece of nonsense?” archly inter- ; “Well, Gilbert, T’ll answer your thoughts. 
rupted the lady. } Don’t you remember that day I climbed to the 
“What penance can I pay for that unlucky } edge of the rocks, to gather those mosses, and 
speech of mine? Hand me that basket, dear.” ; the earth crumbled away, and I should have 
She reached him the basket, and he drew a} fallen over that terrible precipice if you had 
small, exquisitely carved gold knife from his ; not caught and saved me? I think you made 
pocket; while she tore away the white wrap- * somebody happy that day besides myself!” with 
pings from the top of the basket, and revealed {a glance which her husband met and answered 
a dozen immense oranges in the center of some } as no words could have done. 


large, yellow bananas. 2 “But, aunt Grace,” laying my head back in 


“Oh! Robert, what delicious fruit!” 

“Yes; it-was all I could find in market that 
I thought you'd fancy,’’ peeling the golden rind 
with his knife. ‘Gilbert, my boy, what are you 
about, that bananas and oranges don’t tempt you 
from that window?” 

The playful badinage of my aunt and uncle 
had floated in and out of my thoughts like a 
light air set to some serious poem. 

“Yes.” Aunt Grace’s voice followed her hus- 
band’s. ‘You sit there, Gilbert, perched up in 
the window, solemn as an owl. Do get down 
here and tell us what you're thinking about.” 

“Oh! aunty, you’d only laugh at me if I 
_ 4id;” bat alertly obeying the rest of her com- 
mand. 

“You shan’t have one of the oranges unless 


Sher lap, ‘that wasn’t really sacrificing any- 
3 thing, you see, because it would have made me 
miserable if any harm had fallen to you.” 
“You're an acute little reasoner, Gilbert, my 
boy,” said my uncle, bending on me the light of 
his kindly smile.. ‘‘But, one way and another, 
you do manage to give us a great amount of 
trouble, and a great amount of happiness.” 
“Yes, you dear, little, provoking tease; you 
do,” subjoined my aunt, kissing my forehead as 
it lay on her lap. 
‘‘Isn’t dinner almost ready? I’m a starving 
man, Mrs. Warren!” said my uncle, rising up. 
Before his wife could answer, there was a 
sudden summons at the door bell, and a mes- 
senger was announced for my uncle. 
+ He was closeted with him in the study forthe 
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next two hours, and when, at last, he returned ; shall pray God to take care of you every night 
to us, he met my aunt’s expostulatory, ‘‘ Well, ; ’ when I go to bed and you are out on the deep 
the dinner’s spoiled now,” with “I can’t help $ } waters.” 

it, Grace; I’ve had business news which will : ’ I looked at the sweet face, and, somehow, it 
take me to England at once. I must start $ $ seemed as if that small child’s prayer would 
within ten days. Will you stay or go with $ be strength and blessing about me. 

asuel ; ; “I thank you, Anise. I wish I could stay 

Her face leaped into new light. ‘I shall go : 3 with you longer; but I shall come back some 
with you, Robert, my husband.” ; time.” 

«And I, uncle, aunty?” : “If God wills,” said the child, soft and 

They oye answered me, ‘‘You shall go with 3 solemn. 
us, Gilbe: § I bent down and kissed her two or three 

“We edt leave Hanging Hills to-morrow 3 times; then I mounted my horse, for the golden 
night,” said my uncle; ‘there won’t be any 3 spears of sunset lay thick on the distant hills. 
time to waste now.” $ There were tears in the little girl’s eyes as I 

Just then, the cook, whose patience was quite : rode away, and she watched me as I rode, with 
worn out, gave us a clamorous summons with ; my gift grasped tightly in her small hand; per- 
the dinner-bell; but, notwithstanding our delay, ; haps there were tears in other eyes, also—I can- 
we did not carry very alarming appetites to the $ 3 not tell. 
table that day. 

I looked at my watch as I rode past the mill; g CHAPTER III. 

Thad only half an hour. And I spurred on my 3 3 «GrtpERt, do come here and see these sunset 
horse, and in a moment I stood before the small $ § clouds!” 

brown house of Miss Charity Dorman. As 13 “Yes, do, Mr. Warren,”’ fluttered in a sweet, 
alighted, a little face glanced ont of the win- : eager voice; ‘‘they’re magnificent!” 

dow, and the next moment it ¢ame hurrying: And I went to the parsonage window and 
down the short gravel walk, and, full of eager, j looked, through the thick shrubbery, to the 
half-bashful joy, was at my side. : distant west, where, through a sea of gold, and 

*‘ Anise, I’ve come to see you & minute, and} across mountains of purple, the summer day 
to tell your aunt——” : was going, regal and stately, to meet the night. 

“Aunty’s gone away,” she interrupted. Fifteen years had been added to my life. 

‘‘Well, I'll leave the message with you, then. $ Twelve of these had been passed in Europe, 
We are going away this evening, and so your 3 mostly in Germany, where I had been educated. 
aunt need not come to us to-morrow.” , My uncle had settled in England, as the climate 

“Are you going, too?” S suited my aunt’s health, but my heart had 

“Yes.” : S always a yearning for the country of my birth; 

“For how long?” N and three years before I had returned to it, and 

“Oh! fora great while! We are going away ; entered the law profession, I was passing a week 
over the waters to England, and I don’t know } with my old class-mate in Germany, Frederic 
when we shall come back.” ; Loomis. 

A grieved, wistful look came into the child’s § $ We had been like brothers in our love for 
face. It touched me; I drew my arm around; < years, and Frederic was now the pastor of a 
her waist. g S church in Woolcott; and it was very delightful 

* Anise,” I said, ‘I shall not forget you, nor } to run away from the tumult and cares of the 
all you said to me yesterday; and when I re- city, and open the east windows of my life—the 
turn, I will bring you back a very handsome } windows which looked off to calm, to the dreams 
present. There’s no time to talk now, for the § of my youth, to hope, and strength, and love— 
train starts in an hour; but you must be a good ; ; in that dainty little parsonage nest, wherein 
girl, and not forget me. See here, what I’ve} dwelt Fred Loomis and his small, graceful 
brought you; only you mustn’t look at them § young wife. 
until I’m gone.” And I placed a small packet | Frederic was a real, true, manly, earnest 
in her hands, containing a daguerreotype like- $ } Christian minister, and his religion had har- 
ness of myself, and a eouple of ten ientenieel and beautified his deep, poetic nature; 
pieces. sand his pretty wife and he were happy as the 

The child looked on the wrappings, half-wist- ; < spring birds in the century-old trees which 
fully, half-curiously. \ guarded their home. 

Then she put up her little lips to my ear. “12 «T have never seen that peculiar shade of 
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gold in my own country. It is like the sunsets’; | “‘How far is ‘Hanging Hills’ from here?” 
on the Rhine, Fred.” ‘The village is about eight miles; but several 

“Precisely! If you and I, Gilbert, could only i families from it attend our church.” 
take one of our old sails on that river!” : I lived there once.” 
“But you didn’t have me along in those ‘old; ‘You did?” her eyes widening with astonish- 
sails,’ Fred,” interrupted Mrs. Loomis, looking } : ment. 
up, with her arch blue eyes, into her husband's } “Yes; and I had a little bit of romance 
’ there.” And then, while the summer evening 
“No, I didn’t, dear. You’re worth all the dropped slowly about us, I told my hostess of 
rivers and sunsets in the world!’’ catching up ; that morning and evening ride to Miss Charity 
the small figure, and whirling it round until} Dorman’s, and of the little girl whose words had 
Mrs. Loomis cried out that she was dizzy. ; fallen into my heart and still shone there like 
Iwas looking at them and thinking what a ; pearls beyond all price or naming. 
handsome couple they made together—he, with ; ‘‘And you have never seen her since?” asked 
his tall, fine muscular figure—and she, with her the clergyman’s wife, as I paused after picturing 
golden hair and girlish face—when Fred sud- ; the child as I saw her last, standing at the gate, 
denly called out to me, 3 with the packet in her hand and the tears in her 
“TI say, Gilbert, you ought :to get married, eyes. 
and settle down in some country nest, with a} ‘‘Never!” 
little wife like mine, instead of letting your : ««And you have forgotten her name?” 
early manhood be- slowly eaten out of you in} ‘It was Anise—Anise—Willard.” 
the work, and tumult, and excitement of the; ‘‘Anise Willard!” She said it with an almost 
Babel where you live.” exultant cry of surprise, which I remembered 
“T know it, my dear fellow; but the ‘little § ‘ afterward, and wondered that it did not strike 
wife’ hasn’t come to me yet.” ; me more forcibly at the time; but the night had 
“Oh! you must go and find her!” said May ; shadowed the face of Mrs. Loomis, and she rose 
Loomis, in her bright way. 3 up, @ moment later, to bring a light, saying, in 
“Tve tried to, a good many times, Mrs. Loomis, { a very quiet voice, ‘‘You ought to go to ‘Hang- 
both in Europe and America. I’ve seen beauti- ; ing Hills,’ as you promised the little girl, Mr. 
ful, brilliant, accomplished, fascinating women; 3 Warren.” 
but, seeking, I have not found the one little, 3 “T will, before I leave Woolcott. I thank 
loving, home woman of my dreams, whom I ; you for the suggestion, Mrs. Loomis.” 
could take into my heart and shelter from all} ‘Dinner is ready, and we have company,” 
harm in my strong, deep love.” ‘said Mrs. Warren, as I entered the house with 
At that moment the young clergyman was } my fishing line and rod; for I had been passing 
summoned from the room, and he returned to {a couple of hours with a small brook, whose 
inform us that he had received a message from \ waters made a silver inserting among the rocks 
one of his parishioners, who résided at ‘‘Hang- ; a couple of miles from the parsonage. 
ing Hills,” and whose wife was very ill and de- There was an arch laugh in Mrs. Loomis’ 
sired to see him. blue eyes, as she ushered me into the sitting- 





“I shall not be back until very late in the} room. A lady sat on one corner of the sofa— 
evening,” he said, as he drew on his gloves. or rather a girl-woman—absorbed in a book, 
“Gilbert and May, you must take good care of } from which she lifted her face, with a slight, 


each other.” nervous start, as we entered. 

“Hanging Hills.” The name had been 7. She was not beautiful, nor handsome, nor 
& key which had unlocked a room long closed 3 pretty; but she had a pale, thoughtful, oval 
in my heart;.and I looked across the years to 3 face, most delicate and winning. Her hair, 
that summer morning, when I rode past the old ; half-light and half-shadow, lay in thick, wavy 
mill to Miss Charity Dorman’s, and the little} bands about the face, and suited the deep, 
girl, with her shadowy eyes, and shining hair, : shadowy eyes. Her face spoke when her lips 
and sweet face, came and stood by my side, and smiled—spoke the tenderness and sweetness 
looked in my face, with her wistful gaze, just $ which were in her soul. 
as she had done then. ; “Miss Willard,” said the clergyman’s wife, 

“What are you thinking about?” said Mrs. ; with a somewhat unusual assumption of dignity, 
Loomis, putting down her newspaper; for she : though a smile pulled the corners of her mouth, 
Bat opposite me, and had been running over the ; ‘allow me to present to you my husband’ atcdend 
columns since her husband left. 3 and mine, Mr. Warren.” 
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The young lady rose and gave me her hand . 
quietly, with no trepidation of tone and man- ; 
ner, and we exchanged a few remarks about 3 
the summer and the scenery; and then Mrs. } 
Loomis suddenly exclaimed, : 

“Come right out to dinner. You ought to 
bring a good appetite to it, Mr. Warren, from 
the brook, and you, Anise, from ‘Hanging 
Hills.’ ” 

In a moment the truth flashed across me, 
and I knew that I looked upon the face of the 
little girl, who had made the one poem of my } 
boyhood. A significant glance passed betwixt 
me and my hostess, but I saw her friend was 
not in the secret. 

So we sat down to dinner, and Anise bore 
her part gracefully and composedly in the con- } 
versation—gracefully and composedly, until 
Mrs. Loomis said, with that flutter of a smile 
about her lips, 

“T believe you were in ‘Hanging Hills’ once, 
Mr. Warren?” 

Yes; for a couple of months—in my boy- ; 
hood.” $ 

**How long ago, if you'll pardon my Yankee $ 
curiosity the inquiry?” laughed Miss Willard. $ 

“Fifteen years; and when I left, I gave my; 
picture to the only friend I had there—a little } 
girl, whose name was Anise Willard. I wonder ; 
if she has kept it!’ 

There was a quick start. The goblet trembled $ 
in her small hand. Swift changes fluttered over } 
the sweet face. I knew there were tears in her 3 








hills, standing at the front gate of Miss Charity 
Dorman’s dwelling. 

They had brought her work, knowledge, dis- 
cipline. 

She was now the Principal of the Academy 
at “*Hanging Hills.” Her aunt had been bed- 
ridden for six years, and during all this time 
her brave young niece had supported her by 
teaching. Miss Charity Dorman had only slept 
six months under the poplars in the village 
grave-yard. 

Well, instead of one I stayed three weeks at 
the parsonage. Anise remained too, for it was 
vacation at the academy; and before those three 
weeks were gone, I knew that God had sent me 
the loving home woman my heart had s0 long 
sought after. 

One evening, two or three days before I left, 
we had gone out together to watch the young 
moon come over the distant mountain. There 
it lay, amid the stars, like a pearly shell cast 
up by the surf. 

Anise,” I said, “you have never told me 
whether you kept the picture I gave you?” 

There was a blush in her cheeks; -but she 
took out the small shell case and placed it in 
my hands. 

‘¢ Anise, I should like to make an exchange 
with you.” 

‘¢What one?” 

‘Will you give me this picture and take the 
original ?”’ 

What answer her lips made, betwixt her 


throat; but she answered, in her own soft, } blushes and her tears, my pen will never write; 
gentle way, “‘I am glad to see you once more, but her life has since answered that question 


Mr. Warren.” 3 
That afternoon I learned what those fifteen ° 

years had brought to the life of the little girl, : 

whom I had last seen as the sun went over the 


wars rrr cs. 


with such truth, and tenderness, and devotion, 
as only can “‘that most beautiful thing this side 
of Heaven—the heart of a Christian woman.” 





SUMMER NOON. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 





Tux soft and slumt air is strangely still; 
The winds are hushed, there is no rustling now 
Of leafy boughs; but, looking at yon hill, 
The swift cloud shadows, gliding from its brow, 
Seem full of life, and strangely out of place, 
Here where the pulse of life you scarce can trace. 


Thore is a drowsy murmur on the air, 
A dreamy hum of million insect wings; 
And now and then a bee, with little care, 
Drops down among the clover blooms and sings 
A sleepy canzonet. My heart beats low, 
This dreamy languor overpowers me so. 





There is no sound of toil, nor song of birds: 

The world lies dreaming ’neath the mid-day sun} 
My thoughts, too idle to be set to words, 

Now here, now there, in sluggish ripples run. 
Too bright to last, these hours pass quickly by; 
I mark their flitting by a languid sigh. 


With folded hands I sit, and downcast eyes, 
Forgetful of the world and wearing dreams ; 
No thought of care within my heart but dies, 
While this mid-summer sunlight round me streams. 
TI love this regal season all too well, 
And bow, a willing captive, ’neath her spell. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue conduct of old Mrs. Bosworth made a 
profound impression in‘ our family. Nothing 
could have been more unfortunate for Mrs. 
Dennison. Mr. Lee, up to that time, had been 
so occupied with the genuine grief which had 
sprung out of his wife’s death, that he had 
evidently given little thought to the real con- 


pardon for slighting her, on his bended knees, 
and ask her to marry him right out.” 

Jessie started up, pale as death, her eyes 
flashed and her lips quivered. 

** Lottie!” 

The voice was low, but it made the girl hold 
her breath. 

“Don’t let her get mad!” cried the strange 





dition of his household; but the grave look of : creature, appealing to me; ‘I didn’t bring him, 


disapproval which met Mrs. Dennison’s en- 
trance, when the dear old lady made her visit, 


r gracious knows. 


Mrs. Babylon has done it, 
that’s what you ought to know, and I’ve told 


was too decided for him or any one else to ; it.” 


ignore. Jessie’s ill-timed remarks had affected 
him but little, for, alas! he was prejudiced 
there; but the evident condemnation of this 
fine old lady had its effect. Mr. Lee began to 


understand that a guest in our house just then, } 


not sanctioned by ties of blood, or even of old 
friendship, must have a strange appearance in 
the neighborhood. His own fine sense of pro- 


$ «But how did you find this out, Lottie?” I 


said, for Jessie had fallen back to her seat, 
and was shrouding her face with one hand in 


g dreary, thoughtful way. 


“TI won’t tell you! If I did, some of your 
$ queer, old maidish notions would come in and 
I should catch it. Jest you take care of honor 
and dignity, and all that. I don’t pretend to 


priety was disturbed, and this gave his inter- ; no such nonsense; I know he’s coming, because 


course with the lady, all the rest of that day, 
an air of constraint which she was not slow 


to comprehend. She grew more quiet and } 


thoughtful, all her fine spirits vanished, and, 
more than once, I caught her lifting her beau- 
tiful eyes to Mr. Lee’s with a sad, misty look 


of appeal, that would have touched the heart of ; 


asavage. It almost reached mine. 

This lasted all that day and evening. There 
was little conversation, but the eloquence of 
that woman’s face was above all language. 

At night I went into Jessie’s room, as usual, 
not to talk, everything had become too painful 


for those little confidential chats that make a 3 


home so pleasant; but Jessie was always sad 
now, and the sight of young Bosworth had 
affected her greatly, in what way it was diffi- 
cult to determine; so I went to her room, know- 
ing that the presence of an old friend would be 
some comfort to her. As we sat together talk- 
ing in vague household affairs, Lottie knocked 
at the door and came in. 

“I don’t want you to be taken by surprise 
or anything,” she said, bluntly, “but Mr. 
Lawrence will be here to-morrow; and, before 
twenty-four hours, he will beg Miss Jessie’s 


s 


: Babylon sent for him; she’s ready to take claws 
$ off now that—oh, dear! oh, dear!” 
Here the strange girl flung herself down on 
<the floor, and; burying her face, began to cry 
3 bitterly. 

$ I knew how she would have finished that sen- 
$ tence but for Jessie’s presence, and shrunk from 
drawing forth another word. At length Lottie 
lifted her wet face and shook the hair back from 
her eyes. 

“I’m a queer jewsharp, ain’t I?” she said, 
with a giggle that broke up the sob in her 
throat; ‘but it’s true as the gospel. Mr. Law- 
rence is coming, and you mark if he don’t go 
} through with that very performance, kneeling 
3 and all!” 

‘Well, well! It was right to tell us, and 
Miss Jessie thanks you in her heart,” I said, 
raising the girl from her lowly position. ‘Now 
go to your room,” 

She arose, looked wistfully at Jessie an in- 
stant; then creeping to her side, knelt down as 
she had often done at the feet of Mrs. Lee, 
‘ and, taking the hand which fell listlessly down, 
kissed it. 

Jessie started at the touch, “o gently 
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releasing the hand, laid it on the young girl’s : The next morning Mrs. Dennison kept up the 
hair. 3 subdued character of the previous night. Her 
“TI thank you,” she said, looking down to the: ; eyes were heavy and full of troubled mist, her 
honest eyes into which great tears were crowd-} movements had lost their elasticity, and an 
ing fast; ‘‘my mother loved you, and so do I.” ; air of touching depression had supplanted the 
“T—I’m a trying to do my. best and be a ; graceful audacity of her usual manner. 
mother to you myself, now that she is dead: Mr. Lee was grave and silent; he once or 
and gone,” answered Lottie, with a look of; twice glanced at our guest, with some anxiety 
honest affection beaming over her face. } in his look, but made no comment on her 
Jessie almost smiled; at which Lottie blushed $ changed appearance. 
like a child, and, starting to her feet, wentaway,$ After breakfast I went out fora walk. The 
closing the door softly after her. $ morning was bright and cool, inviting me toa 
Can you believe this?” said Jessie, after she } long ramble. But my health was not altogether 
was gone. i restored, and anxiety made me listless; so I 
“Yes,” ITanswered. ‘Whatever her sources walked slowly across the face of the hill, came 
of information may be, Lottie is always correct.” } out at the footpath on the ridge, and wandered 
“And he will dare—at her request—by her ; on till I came to the rock which terminated it, 
consent, perhaps—he will dare!” iT had been sitting on it a little while, gazing 
She arose and walked the room, her dark § languidly down at the gleams of water that 
dress sweeping the carpet like an imperial robe. } cume up through the green hemlocks, some 
I did not speak, anxiety kept me dumb. Was ; two hundred feet beneath me, when the sound 
this a burst of anger that would pass away? $ of voices from the grove disturbed me. 
When that man, with all his bewildering at- 3 I had a nervous dread of being seen by Mrs. 
tractions, should stand before her—humble, im- $ Dennison or her friends, and let myself down 
ploring—how would it be? The hopes which} from the rock on the face of the precipitous 
had begun to dawn in my heart for young Bos- descent: a perilous exploit; for a false step 
worth ‘faltered, notwithstanding this queenly } might have sent me headlong to the river be- 
manifestation of her. pride. low. I became sensible of the danger of my 
“She has sent for him indeed!’ burst from 3 position after the first moment, and, clinging to 
those curved lips; ‘‘there is nothing bumiliating : & young ash tree, pressed myself against the 
in this, aunt Mattie, She invites gentlemen to $ ; ; leaning trunk of a hemlock and waited for the 
my father’s house and allows them to approach { persons, whose voices I had heard, to pass. 
me. Perhaps she has found out that half this} Directly two persons came winding down the 
property. is'mine now, and sent him word.” path, and stood upon the rock I had just left. 
E started. This might be true. There cer- § $It was Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence, talking 
tainly was something inexplicable in this evi-; eagerly. The languor that had marked her 
dent understanding between Lawrence and our; appearance at breakfast was gone. She was 
guest. : sharp and animated, spoke with earnestness, 
**Well, let him come,” said Jessie, drawing a } and seemed now pleading, now explaining. I 
deep breath. ‘Let him come; I understand : ; caught a glimpse of his face. It was flushed 
myself now.” with anger, not to say rage. 
“You will not accept him then?” I inquired, “It is useless to upbraid me. I loved you;, 
anxiously. $it was death to give you up. At a distance it 
*Aceept him!” she replied, with a calm smile, : seemed easy enough; but when I saw. you to- 
which told how deep and settled her pride had } gether, and marked something too real in your 
become, far more clearly than the flashing eye } devotion, it drove me mad, I could not marry 
and writhing lip that had startled me a moment } you myself, poverty-stricken wretches that we 
before. ‘You need not fear that, my friend.” ; are! but you cannot blame me if the trial of 
And you do not love him?” giving you to another was beyond human 
“No, my friend, I do not love him; nor am } strength.” 
I sure that he is worthy of respect.” “But you were false. You told me that she 
I clasped my hands in thankfulness. Her {also was false—ihat she secretly encouraged 
words had lifted a painful weight from my } young Bosworth—that I was treacherously un- 
bosom. dermining my own friend.” 
«Thank God!” I murmured. Lawrence spoke in a loud, angry voice. The 
She looked at me gratefully, and we parted } ‘look which he bent on her was stormy with 
for the night. passion. 
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“Lawrence, this rage is useless. I did all 2 word of honor as a lady, all that you told me 
that lay in. my power to break up the work I ; regarding Miss Lee before I took that rude de- 
had helped to do. For a time, poverty, any- parture was false?” 
thing seemed better than the possibility of see-; ‘Yes; though you might use a softer word.” 
ing you the husband of that proud girl. Then } ‘And you believe she loves me yet in spite 
my own future was uncertain—now it is assured. ; of my ungentlemanly withdrawal?” 

Between them the father and daughter have un-; ‘I am certain of it.” 

bounded wealth. It is worth a great sacrifice— ‘You wish me to beg pardon and propose?” 
I make it. This is my first step, my first: “Wish!” 

humiliation. It was false all that I told you.; The woman locked her hands passionately 
She did not love that young man, she did love } y and turned her pale face upon him. 

you. I fancied—and here the trouble arose—; “Wish! You know I cannot wish it; but it 
that you were beginning to love her, that it} is inevitable.” 

gave you no pain to change. This embittered} ‘In order to smooth your way with this 
me: I misrepresented her, told you that she} grand old gentleman.” 

visited Bosworth’s sick-chamber from affection, The woman shuddered visibly, and linked her 
when I knew thai it was only the persuasion of ; hands once more till the blood flew back under 
that troublesome old maid which sent her to the 3} the almond-shaped nails, leaving them white 
house. Now I take it all back. She is heart- } as pearls. 

Whole save in love for you. She never cared “How indifferently you speak of a thing 
for him in the least. It was you she loved.” : which drives me half-mad!” 

I caught a second glimpse of his face as he “Indifferently? No. You have made your! 
turned it from her: a flash of triumph passed arrangements, and do me the honor to include 
over it, breaking its frowns as lightning cleaves ; mine with them.” 
a‘thunder-cloud. My heart fell. The man; ‘You are angry with me—hurt that I can 
With his strength 3 decide on this marriage.” 

“No, neither angry nor hurt on that point.” 

She looked at him imploringly. 

‘Is this said in order to wound me?” 

‘“‘It is said because I feel it.” 

‘And you do not care that I bind myself for 
life to this man?” 

é ‘Care? Yes; why not?” 

It will be impossible for me to keep my post here } > “TI have thought it all over hundreds of times, 
many days longer. The young lady scarcely en- : : when we talked of marriage those lovely nights 
dures me, the old maid turns to marble when I ; on the beach. It was a sweet dream, worthy of 
enter her presence, and there is that imp of a : two young people in their teens. We forgot 
gitl crossing my path at every turn. I must} everything: the luxurious habits which had be- 
leave the house—and that within a few days— ; § come second nature to us both, the impossibility 
that is, unless you forgive me and find means of ; of making even love wild as ours suffice with 
appeasing the young lady. That accomplished, {everything else wanting. We were neither 
and I shall be more necessary to the household $ young enough nor foolish enough to carry that 





evidently loved our Jessie. 
and power of character, would she resist ay 


passion that was evidently genuine? 
Mrs.. Dennison looked at him sharply; but } 
his face was dark enough under her glance, $ 
aid she went on, perhaps satisfied of his in- 
difference. 3 
“There is no time for hesitating, Lawrence. 


than ever. Everything will be on velvet after 
that. 

“ Are you so sure of the old gentleman then?” 
inquired Lawrence, with a half sneer. 
“Bhe smiled and gave her head a disdainful 
movement. 

“Am I sure of my life?” 

He turned upon her with a look of scornful 
approbation. 

“You are an extraordinary woman, widow.” 

“You have said as much, in a more compli- 
mentary fashion, before this,” she answered. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, carelessly; ‘but 
We understand ‘each other too well for fine 
Speeches. Now, let us talk clearly. On your: 





Se 
idea out.” 


“Or, even then, to entertain it seriously for 
a momert,” said Lawrence, coldly breaking in 
upon her. 

‘Perhaps not,” she said, mournfully. ‘It 
was a dream, and as such we discussed it; but 
the wish—oh! that-was strong with us both!” 

A cloud of disgustful feelings swept over the 
man’s face, such as fill a refined heart while re- 
viving some passion that has died out in con- 
tempt. 

‘Well, we will not dwell upon these moon- 
light dreams, but the future.” 

“Which will, at least, give us to each other’s 
society forever; which will secure between us 
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one of the largest fortunes in the United States. 
If we cannot be all in all to each other, every- 
thing else necessary to happiness will be ours. 
Then,” she added, with sinister thoughtfulness, 
“people do not live forever, and in this country 
divorces are easily attained.” 

Again that expression of disgust swept over 
his face, but she was not looking at him; the 
thoughts in her mind were such as turn the 
eyes away from any human countenance. I 
could read all this plainly in their two faces. 

“Let us pass over these things,” he said, 
gravely regarding her. ‘You and I ought to 
kuow that human will seldom regulates events; 
let us try to act rightly and leave them witha 
higher power.” 

She looked at him in amazement an instant; 
then answered, with a self-sustained laugh, 

“Strong spirits make their own circum- 
stances!” 

“T know that is your opinion; but no matter, 
this is no place for discussion. Once again, let 
me understand. I am not disposed to criticise 
your motives for this—I will use the softer 
word—mystification; but now we must take 
clear ground. You again assure me that, in 
seeking Miss Lee, I shall not meet with a rebuff 
either from the lady or her father?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Then I will go at once. But how can I 
explain?” 

“Say that you were informed of her visit to 
Bosworth, and went off in a fit of jealousy.” 

“And if she asks of my informant?” 

“Say that you saw her with your own eyes.” 

“Don’t you think it would be as well to speak 
the truth for once?”’ said Lawrence, with a grave 
smile. 

“That ts the truth; you saw her returning 
home.” 7 

Lawrence sat down upon the rock, and, 
covering his forehead with one hand, seemed 
to reflect. 

“You find this task an unpleasant one?” said 
the woman, touching his hand with her own. 

He swept the hand across his forehead, scat- 
tering rich waves of hair over the temples. 

“It is very painful,” he said, bitterly; «but, 
thank heaven! the mischief was not of my own 
making. No matter; I will go now.” 

*He turned to leave her. She grew pale and 
troubled. 

“Where shall I see you after it is over?” 

“Here, if you have the patience to wait.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will wait; it will 
not be long: Oh, heavens! how little time it 
takes (o separate us forever and ever!’ 


3 He did not hear this; but his footsteps were 
still heard among the leaves that had fallen 
along the footpath, and she followed his re- 
treating figure with eyes so full of anguish, 
that I could not help but pity her. 

When Lawrence could no longer be seen 
through the trees, she sunk to the rock, folded 
both her hands over her knees, and fairly 
moaned with pain. There was no weeping; 
but dry sobs. broke from her lips like gushes 
of lava from its crater. 

I remained still crouching at the foot of the 
hemlock, and sheltered completely by one of its 
wing like branches. I was safe from detection, 
so steep was the descent that, without stepping 
to the very verge, there was no chance that any 
person could discover me. I had no compunc- 
‘tion or question of honor to contend against. 
The contest going on in our household had be- 
come too serious for shrinking at anything that 
was not absolutely criminal in our defence. So 
$ bracing my foot against the ash, and sheltering 
‘my presence under the dusky hemlock, I too 
waited, determined not to move till that wretched 
} woman left the ridge. She was very restless, 
$ changing her position every moment, and start- 
ing up if the least sound reached her from the 
$ woods. As they wore on, she seemed to listen 
’ till the very breath upon her lips paused. The 
; birds, that, as I have said before, were very 
* tame on the ground, made her restive with their 

singing. She hated them for the sweet noise 
that prevented her hearing his footsteps. 
I softly took out my watch and counted the 
: time. He had not been absent more than fifteen 
minutes, when she sprang up, clenching both 
} hands as if about to strike some one, and began 
; to prowl up and down the path like a leopardess 
3 searching for her cubs. Now and then her voice 
broke through the foliage, and I could see her 
wringing her hands, or stamping her feet upon 
the dead leaves. 

At last a footstep sounded from the woods— 
a man’s step coming rapidly through the leaves. 
It had a hard sound, and I felt sure that the 
man was desperate. She evidently thought 
otherwise. Her arms fell helplessly down, and 
she crept back to the rock, white and still, but 
with her face turned away.as if she would not 
let him see how anxious she was. 

He came up to the rock from the woods, 
crossed the footpath with a single stride, and 
stood before her so stern, so bitterly incensed, 
that she shrunk away from his first glance, and 
yet a flash of irresistible joy shot to the eyes 
: with which she eagerly questioned him. 

3 Well?” 
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The lips from which this word fell were almost { each other, people of the world, adventurers 


smiling. Nature was strong in the woman, and, 


if you will, and between us sprang up one of 


spite of her selfishness, she exulted over the ; those flirtations which are so far removed from 


ruin of her own plans. 


“Well!” was the bitter response; ‘I have } gether. 


3 genuine affection, that the two never exist to- 


We called it love—perhaps thought it 


humiliated myself like a hound—proposed and } so—for a brief time; for I confess to a senti- 


am rejected.” 

The woman sprang toward him with aad 
hands extended; but he stepped back, and she 
clasped them in an outgush of joy. 


ment regarding you which no ordinary person 
could have inspired.” 


The woman lifted her eyes at his softened 


N ; voice, and with an expression that must have 


“Then it is over—oh! how glad I am—this gone to his soul; never in my life had I seen so 


hour has been such torture. What would a 3 
whole life be? I should go mad. Let the pro- 3 
perty go—sweep the whole thing aside! Hows 
many poor people in the world are happy! In 
poverty or out of it, you and I will be all in all ; 


$ 


to each other!” N 
She was “pure womanly” then, notwithstand- § 
ing her crafty nature and bad heart; there was } 
something in her abandonment that made my } 
blood thrill. 3 
But Lawrence stepped back, and his face 3 
clouded with repulsion. 3 
She looked at him in amazement. 3 
“What is this? Can wounded vanity affect § 
you so much?” Fy 
“Wounded vanity, madam? Will you forever : 
misunderstand me? How dare you consider me : 


as an accomplice in your odious designs? If I3 3 
have passed them by in contemptuous silence, ¢ 
it was no sign that I approved or shared them.” 

These words were uttered with the force of § N 
terrible indignation. The woman to whom they } N 
were addressed stood confounded before the } blame that I might myself feel it just to assume, 


speaker, whom she had evidently, up to that : g 
moment, believed to be her lover. N 

“Lawrence—Lawrence! can this be real?” at ; 
last broke from her quivering lips. 

While speaking, she laid her hand on his arm, $ 
but he pushed it off loathingly as if a reptile had 
been creeping over him. At this repulse, all the 
queenliness of her air fell away, and she seemed 
to shrink into a smaller person. The anguish 
80 evident in her face seemed to touch his ; 
compassion; his features cleared themselves of ; 
stormy passion and hardened like marble. He $ 
took one of her hands in a firm grasp, and ad- 
dressed her from that moment in a low, con- 
centrated voice, that thrilled through one as 
nothing but true feeling can. 

“Mrs. Dennison, this is the last time that you 
and I shall ever converse together.” 


The woman uttered a low cry, and seized his 3 ingly forgetful that it was a farewell. 


arm with her disengaged hand. He paused an 
instant, glanced calmly down at her hand, which 





clung trembling to his sleeve, and went on, 
“We met at a watering-place unknown to 


much gratitude in a glance. 


‘**But this was not love!” 
The white hand dropped away from his arm; 


: he grasped the other tighter as if to impress his 
words more forcibly on her. 


“T never did love you, Mrs. Dennison. Such 
expressions which are admitted in society, with- 
out real meaning, I may have used, and you 
may have construed into deeper meaning than 
they possessed. I-—~” 

Mrs. Dennison lifted her two hands with im- 
patient deprecation. 

“Enough, enough!” she onity 
are useless; I comprehend you.” 

** And hold me blameless, I trust?’ 

‘“‘Blameless? Oh, yes!” There was a bitter 
sneer on her lips, and her eyes flashed fiercely. 

The sneer relieved him. There had been 
* something of compassion, even of regret in his 
voice till then; but the curl of her lips drove 
all such feeling away. - 

‘““At least,” he continued, promptly, “any 


‘¢‘more words 


has been a thousand times overbalanced by the 
‘fraud of your conduct, regarding one of the 
brightest and sweetest creatures that the sun 
ever shone upon.” 

The bitter sneer spread like venom all over 
the woman’s face, leaving it cold and white. 

‘‘You speak of Miss Lee?” 

The voice ia which she uttered these words 
was fearfully concentrated, and her agitation 
kept her still as a serpent before it springs. 

«Yes, madam, I speak of the lady who once, 
at least, received me kindly; but who, yielding 
to your machinations, has just sent me from 
her presence forever, a rejected, desperate man, 
for I love her better than my own soul!” 

A faint sound, sharp as a cry, deep as a 
grave, broke from the woman. Lawrence did 
not heed it, but turned away and left her, seem- 
She fol- 
lowed him with her great, wild eyes, struggled 
with herself, and evidently strove to cry out; 
but her locked features refused to stir. The 
cold lips took a blue tinge, but gave no sound. 
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She stood like Lot’s wife, with all the vitality : the wind so violently that their very motion 
stricken from her limbs, till his footsteps died 3 : threatened to destroy her balance. 
among the leaves. Then she uttered a low cry,; I threw out my arms pleading with her to 
sprang forward to follow him, and fell prone 3 come back ; but sh€ sprang forward into a heavy 
across the footpath. covert of pine boughs that swept the descent, 
I seized the lithe stem of the ash and lifted : and disappeared.  I'waited some minutes, hop- 
myself up the bank, prompted by one irre- : 3 ing that she would appear again: but every- 
sistible impulse of humanity. The woman lay ; ’ thing was still; and after lingering about the 
upon the ground in a position so like death 3 rock some time, I returned to the house. 
that it frightened me. Her white face was half- : When I entered the hall, Mrs. Dennison was 
hidden by the turf. The folds of an India shawl ; leaning over the balustrade of the square bal- 
were entangled around her, like the broken $ : cony, gazing down upon the scenery of the val- 
wings of some great tropical bird; one hand ° ; ley, to all appearance tranquil as a child. 
was clenched deep in a fleece of wood-moss, § : She looked around with a furtive movement 
where its jewels flashed like rain-drops. N > of the head as I set the pitcher upon the con- 
I attempted to raise her face from the turf, ° ’ sole, and then I saw that her face was still 
but' it fell back like lead from my hands; the: deathly pale. I said nothing to any one of 
cheek which rested for a moment on my arm { what I had seen; it could have availed nothing, 
was cold as snow. There was no life percepti- S my report would only have met with denial and 
‘ble;, 1 looked around for water. A hundred }discredence. I felt sure of: this and went to 
feet below me it was rushing forward in abund- $ my room, there most earnestly praying God to 
ance, but that was unattainable. The house : direct me how to act. 
was some distance, but there alone could Ihope; Mrs. Dennison did. not come down to dinner 
for suceor. I detested that woman in my soul; } that afternoon, and Cora reported that she was 
but some pure womanly feeling impelled me to ; suffering greatly in her room. Something was 
keep her terrible condition a secret. I could} the matter, the dear lady had been crying for 
not find it in my heart to expose her humilia- : hours together as if her heart were broken. 
tion. So entering the hall, unseen, I seized a This was said in the presence of Mr. Lee, and 
pitcher of water that stood on the marble con- ; I saw that he listened keenly. 
sole and hurried back, carrying it so unsteadily : ‘*Do you know any reason for this distress?” 
that the ice-drops rained over my hands at every ; he inquired of the pretty mulatto. 
step.* When I reached the rock, breathless with $ $ “No, sir; no reason in the world, without it 
haste, the woman was gone, and but for the 3 is the high airs that old lady took with her. I 
erushed grass, and a handful of moss torn up 3 was in the hall, sir, and saw it; since then my 
by the roots, there remained no proof of the $ lady has been crying half the time.” 
scene I had just witnessed. ; We were at the table when Cora came down 
Where had she gone? Not to the house, I ri with this account of her mistress. Mr. Lee 
must have seen her had she taken that direction. } poured out a glass of champagne and placed it 
Surely she had not followed Lawrence! I step- : on the silver tray, upon which Jessie was placing 
ped to the rock, which gave me a view of the $ 3 some delicacies from the dessert. ‘‘Ask your 
footpath and the precipitous river's bank. She } $ mistress to try and join us in the drawing-room 
was not in the woods, nor onethe line of the ; this evening,” he said, kindly; ‘solitude will 
ridge. Had she thrown herself down the bank, ; 3 only depress her.”’ 
and so perished in the river below? Cora bowed and went away; but returned 
I seized the ash tree, and, supporting myself | directly with a message from Mrs. Dennison. 
by it, leaned over, searching the depths with a} She had a severe headache, and was afraid 
trembling dread 6f what I might find. that it would be impossible for her to meet the 
Half way down the descent, I saw the gor- ‘ family that evening. To-morrow she trusted to 
geous colors. of a shawl shrouding some object 3 be better. 
crouched upon a point of rock that jutted out 2 g Poor woman! she was true for once; though 
from the bank, and fairly overhung the black Seven her real illness was afterward turned to 
waters fifty feet below. In my fright, the ash ; account. 
tree escaped my hold, and, starting back with : : ‘After dinner, I found myself alone with Jes- 
a sharp recoil, made a great rustling among the $ : sie. She had been a little excited after Law- 
leaves. The woman sprang up, lifted her white } 3 rence left; but as the day wore on her self poise 
face toward me, and for a moment stood poised ; returned, and a sweet gravity settled upon her. 
over the water, with her garments fluttering in ‘ S As I sat by the window she left the piano, from 
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which a plaintive air had been stealing, and; I pressed the hand which grasped mine, and, 
came to my wre hste ‘ reading the question that spoke from his face, 
i cceee she ~e in her sweet, trust- i told him to go in, that Jessie was in the draw- 
way, ‘(I have something to tell you. Mr. : ing- a 
en has been here.” 4 G ; oie lat eaten i i 
x e listened for a moment to the music which 
om —_] — ~ eee of por ; came stealing through the windows, holding his 
er, waiting for more. aint § breath i ; i 
maaan ee toes 0 A ; brea h in sweet suspense; then he lifted my 
> ; 3 yes looked ; hand to his lips and went into the house. The 
clearly into mine. — were bright on Jessie’s cheek. when I 
— what he came for?” : entered the drawing-room an hour after, and, 
' anppote £0, Jessie; and that he went away ; for one night, we had something like a dream 
Pepemnted. of happiness in that gloomy dwelling. 
we Z ran me, vn acres The next day Mrs. Dennison kept her word, 
nd you?” I questioned, anxiously. Sand came out from her solitude. She must 
re shook her head and smiled wistfully. shave suffered terribly; for I have never seen a 
omg eran the nb no of from the face so altered. All her bloom was gone in one 
spring down in the meadow yonder? How fresh } night; her eyes had grown larger and dark 
_ oe. ome — But we oy tes up ; with hidden anguish. Both Jessie and Mr. Lee 
y, an ey never would take root } were struck visibly by the change. 
again ! They were young plants, you said, and We were all in the library when she came in, 
hard usage withered them. The violets are all } grave, sad, and with that look of deep sorrow 
uprooted and dead here.” ‘in her face. Mr. Lee was greatly disturbed and 
She pressed one hand to her heart, and, } went forward to meet her, inquiring anxiously 
stooping down, kissed me to hide the sadness } about her health. The woman let her hand rest 
that had crept into her eyes. in: his clasp a moment, and then drew it away 
he ~ = not regret it?” I whispered, } with a sorrowful glance from beneath her 
wing her close to me. {drooping lashes. Advancing up the room 
“As I regretted the death of our violets with ‘she leaned one hand on a table for ouppent, 
a eM og ats for the perfume that is gone.” ‘ trembling visibly from agitation or weakness, 
“And it is decided?” > ‘Mr. Lee!” 
“Nothing cam change me. His intimacy with; The voice faltered with his name, . once 
that woman, which gave her influence enough { more she lifted those mournful | 
to poison his mind with thoughts that should} Are you ill, or has some trouble com@upon 
neyer enter the heart of a true man, was reason you?” inquired Mr. Lee, greatly agitated. 
enough if love ever reasoned; but his poweris} ‘Yes, I am ill, and in deep trouble,” she 
gone from here. I could never live with a man ; answered. ‘Oh! Mr. Lee, let me beseech you 
= had ae op even partially, controlled ; to protect my good name from the enemies that 
yy a woman like that.” $ have assailed it!” 
“Did you give him this reason?” “Your good name, my dear madam? Who 
ea = it now.” would dare say a word against any one sheltered 
nd he considers it as final?” under my roof?” 
“Undoubtedly. I am glad he came—glad § “I do not know—the whole thing bewilders 
a. — spoken; for it sets me free—heart } me; but some great wrong has been done—some 
soul.” Scruel slander said, or I should not be called 
I kissed her fervently, thanking God for this } upon to endure such insults as met me from 
epee > ae : that proud old lady—should not be outraged 
ry evening young Bosworth came to ; by letters like this!” 
eer ak es oem es and so ery = — a oe from her pocket and gave it 
i rk, a e saw me walking } to Mr. Lee, watching him as he read it. 
on the terrace; for I had need of air and soli- The letter was a wtet one; but Mr. Lee was 
tude. He took my hand with the old cordiality, ja long time in reading it. His eyes went back 
~ would not let it go. }upon every line, and the fire burned hotly in 
$i ‘Lawrence has been at our house,” he said. j them when he came to the end. There was 
— know what has happened. She rejected } something very startling in the changes of his 
chong eae not ri him. This ar vn me } face as he glanced from the paper to Jessie and 
own lips. was generous; but he is } from her to me. Never have I seen a look so 
anoble fellow. I could not but pity him.” ’ terribly: stern. 
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“‘Where did you get this letter?” he inquired, 3 assailed. One word more, Mr. Lee, and I am 
crushing the paper in his hand. Sready to go. Forgive me if I speak on a sub- 
‘It came to me by the mail, you will see by \ ject painful to us alb; but the death of your 
the post-mark,” was the reply. ; wife has been alluded to in that infamous 
He glanced at the post-mark, which was that ; paper—alluded to in connection with myself, 
of the nearest town; then, striding up to his ; < When Mrs. Lee was taken ill, she had in her 
daughter, held the open letter before her eyes. {hand a letter, which only left her hold in the 
Jessie looked at it in a bewildered way till her } last moment. It was open. You may remember 
features settled into a loak of astonishment. I picked it up from the floor, folded it, and gave 
‘Is this your writing, Miss Lee?” : it into your own hands. Of course I did not 
“No,” she answered, but in a fluttering way. : 3 read the letter, and am, to this day, ignorant 
*«No, no; I never wrote that!” 3 of its contents; but I did glance at the hand- 
She had read a portion of the letter, when } writing, and it was like this.” 
this emphatic denial broke from her lips. ; I felt myself growing cold; the faces before 
‘And yet a disinterested person would swear ; me swam in mist. Had not Lottie said that the 
that it was your hand-writing, Jessie Lee.” N : envelop was directed in Jessie’s hand-writing? 
The color flashed into Jessie’s cheek; but she } Had I not myself recognized the fact? 
constrained herself, answering calmly, ; Mrs. Dennison spoke again, 
“T did not write it, father.” $ ‘Another thing has haunted me since that 
Mr. Lee searched her through and through } $ mournful day. As I bent over the dying angel, 
with his stern glances; then, coldly taking the : she whispered three words in my ear; they were: 
letter from her hand, he held it toward me. ‘Read the letter.’ Sir, there is a connection 
“Say, madam, you should be acquainted with : between this and the letter which your wife held 
that young lady’s hand-writing; is this hers?”’ 3 in her grasp when she died. I entreat, nay, I de- 
I took the letter and read it. The hand- mand that you tell me what the connection is.” 
writing was certainly like Jessie’s, but with an § “The letter!” said Mr. Lee, with a start. 
attempt at disguise. The contents convinced ; ‘She did hold a paper, and you gave it to me, 
me that she never wrote it. Theyranthus: ;I remember. It is here; I had no heart to read 
it.” Thrusting a hand beneath his vest, he 
drew forth a small pocket-book, and took from 





‘**Mapam—You have wrought mischief enough ; 


in the family of an honorable man to be content $ . : 
wi Silt Bedinde Wek Fouls iin tame. zit the paper which I remembered so well. It 


¢ was crushed and had been hastily folded; but 


life as good a woman as ever lived—that you ; Seven from the distance I could see that the 


have alienated a father from his only child, and ena een Mata tlie enite-1 bad jot 
separated Mr. Lee from his best friends. If you ; ~ aie is hatlanindiiininieinn tacit 


have still a egard for 0 tati 
yp Pon tl ete yee 3 astonishment that possessed him. At last he 


wel eBay ee red mance via A sree : turned his gaze from the letter and fixed it on 
s Jessie. She was greatly disturbed—the very 

No,” I answered, ‘Jessie did not write this; S sight of the paper in her father’s hand was 
the thing is impossible!” § enough for this; but she met her father’s glance 

“I make no charges—heaven forbid!” said $ with this look alone. There was neither terror 
Mrs. Dennison; ‘but it is enough that a letter nor surprise in it: simply deep sorrow, such as 
like that could have been written to me while ; springs from a renewal of painful memories. 
under your roof, sir. Self-respect forbids that § $ He walked toward her with the paper in his 
I should remain here another day. I have sent ; ‘ hand, touched it with his finger, and tried to 
to the town for a carriage.” speak, but could not—the anguish that locked 

“You cannot intend it!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. $ his features chained his voice also. Jessie was 
“Not till this thing has been thoroughly ex- frightened and sprang up. 
plained and atoned for must you leave a house; ‘Father, father! what is the matter? What 
that has been honored by your presence. Jessie § have I done?” 

Lee, have you nothing to say?” : He laid his hand heavily on the paper, and 

‘Father, what can I say?” ; bent his white face toward her. 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Lee; I ask nothing, ; “Girl! Jessie Lee, you have slandered the 
and accuse no one further than is necessary to § ‘father that loved you better than his own life. 
my own exculpation,” said Mrs. Dennison, in $ S You have killed your mother!” 

a grieved voice. ‘But I have been cruelly $ (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


Its be enough that you have broken the $ 





HOW I CAME TO LIVE IN THE CITY. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


My husband and [I lived, originally, in a very < sthe next day. I trembled at the thought of 
large house in the country; it was far more ex- ; ‘ spending a night in that great house without a 
tensive than was required for a newly married $ ‘ gentleman to protect me; but he merely laughed 
couple without children, and it used to make $ S at my fears, exclaiming, 
me feel really mournful to wander through those “‘You have your sister Bell with you; what 
great, cold-looking halls without ever meeting ; more do you wish?” : 
anyone. And then, too, the rooms were large § s ‘Bell is as great a coward as I am,” I re- 
enough to accommodate an army, and cold: S plied; ‘‘and I am sure we shall both of us be 
enough to freeze it after it was accommodated. } murdered before you return; and when you 
But then Mr. Jones would live there; his re-} come back you will probably find us cold and 
ply to all my pouting remonstrances invariably ; lifeless.” 
was, $ ‘You paint rather a tragical picture,” said 

“My dear, I was born in this house—and I $ he, contemplating me with an amused expres- 
haye always lived here—and I shouldn’t re- sion; ‘‘perhaps I had better take the sleigh and 
cognize myself anywhere else. Besides, what ; go over for your two friends, the Denmans, that 
could be more lovely in summer time?” $ they may share that interesting fate.” 

True, it was cliarming at that season, when “I wish you would,” said I; ‘the more there 
the flowers were all in full bloom, and the fruit } are of us the better we shall feel protected.” 
was hanging tempting on the trees, and we} My friends accordingly came, and with them 
could leave our doors and windows open to ’ two little girls, who were especial favorites of 
catch the breeze. Plenty of space isa luxury; mine. As Mr. Jones lifted them out of the 
in warm weather. Then, too, the river that; sleigh, he exclaimed, gayly, 
lay just in front of us was teeming with life;} ‘‘I have borrowed a couple of children for 
the little sail boats skimmed merrily along as ; you, too; for I thought it would require a great 
though they had wings, while the larger vessels; many to compensate, in any degree, for my 
passed us with so many people waving their loss.” 
handkerchiefs, that we would catch the spirit; My husband departed. As he left the house 
and almost fancy that we, too, were sailing off} he turned and remarked, “You will find my 
somewhere. Then I could forget the long, } revolver under my pillow; if robbers come, you 
dreary winters, when the frozen river forbade 3 might point it at them, and they won’t know 
all travel in that way, and when the flowers $ but that it is loaded.” 
were buried and withered beneath the snow, I watched his retreating figure as far as I 
and the leafless trees served only to increase $ could see it, and then I stood with my face 
the dreary whistling of the wind; while list § pressed against the window-pane. Bell had 
was carefully fastened around the doors to keep : taken possession of my company, and I was in 
out, as much as possible, the strong currents of 3no hurry to join them. I gazed out upon the 


air; and we shivered over the fire, wondering § : tragaelothed in their robe of pure snow, while 
whose invention it was to have such great, use- {long icicles hung from their branches, 
; sparkled as the sun went down behind the bills 


less rooms; or looked out of the window at the 
trackless waste of snow, and wished that we 
could see some one passing. But we seldom did 
see any one passing at such times; for we were 
nearly a mile from our nearest neighbors, and 
country people are much more timid about ven- 
turing out in stormy or cold weather than city 
People. 

One day Mr. Jones announced to me that it 
was necessary for him to go to the city, and it 


Would be impossible for him to return before ; 
Vou. XL.—24 





and 


and threw its last rays of red, and purple, and 
gold over them. It was the first time since our 
marriage that my husband had spent a night 
away from me, and it is not strange if I felt e 
little sad at the separation. Presently an arm 
was thrown around my waist, and Bell’s'laugh- 
ing eyes were looking into mine. 

‘“Come, Mrs. Jones, we know it is a dreadful 
thing to be so cruelly deserted by one’s worser 
half; but then, you know, we must tn used to 
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trials, so let me wipe away the tears,” and she 
demurely attacked my eyes with a huge blanket 
shawl. 

“Go away, you saucy piece!” I exclaimed. 
“T have not been shedding any tears!” And 
I drew up my chair with the rest around the 
fire. 

«It may be very unromantic,” suggested Bell, 
“but I think an extra good tea wouldn’t come 


amiss this evening; besides, we shall need: 





nena, 
a dreadful thing. But then I should advise you 
to search your house well before you retire; for 
you so often hear of burglars secreting them- 
selves in some dark corner, and coming out 
after all the family are asleep.” 

After considerable more conversation of the 
same kind, spiced with stories even more hor- 
rible, if possible, than the above, she arose to 
depart, saying, as she bade us good-night, «[ 
hope you won’t feel afraid all alone by your- 


something to fortify us against our fears now selves.” 


She certainly had done all she could to make 


that we are alone.” ; 
I quite agreed with her, and departed forth- ; us afraid. 

‘with to Biddy’s assistance. By the time that; After the departure of our friends, we all 

supper was ready, I felt quite happy and like} stood and looked at each other as though 4 

‘making myself agreeable, and I could even } murder had been committed before our eyes, 

laugh about my husband’s absence, and jest at} The two children, partaking of our fears, came 

the idea of robbers. 3 and tucked their little warm hands in mine for 
After tea we heard the merry sound of bells ; protection. Finally I resolved to put an end 

outside; the sleigh stopped in front of our} to the predominant feeling, and I exclaimed, 

door, and the knocker gave notice that we} gayly, 

were about to have visitors. Presently Mr. «Come, girls, let us go up stairs to sit, and 

and Mrs. Dustin—some friends of ours, who we will amuse ourselves with making molasses 

lived a few miles beyond us—were ushered into } candy.” 

the sitting-room. > We, accordingly, adjourned to the second 


‘‘How do you do?” said Mrs. Dustin, throw- 3 floor and gathered around a blazing hickory 
ing her arms around me and giving me arap-} fire. We had ,ut the molasses to boil, and, 


turous kiss. ‘I heard that your husband was} while we were shelling the nuts, it was pro- 
going to be away from you to-night, and so I} posed that each one in turn should tell a story; 
thought I would come in end comfort you a} and, as is very apt to be the case at such times, 


little. Ain’t you dreadfully afraid to stay in 
this great house without any gentleman?” she 
continued, at the same time extricating herself 
from a few of her numerous wrappers. 

“Oh! no,” I replied, very bravely; ‘I don’t 
think there is any danger.” 

“Perhaps not,” said she, shaking her head 
and glancing timidly into the dark corners, 
which our candles (we had no gas there) re- 
fused to illuminate; ‘‘but then I know J should 
feel afraid. You know you do sometimes hear 
of such awful things happening when the gen- 
tleman of the house leaves home for anight. I 
remember a story my mother used to tell about 
:@ family that lived very near her: The gentle- 
-man had gone away to spend the night, and 
vwhen he returned the next day, he found every- 
ithing so perfectly quiet through the house that 
it quite startled him; and when he went to his 
wife’s room, ‘he found her lying in bed mur- 
dered, and so were all his children and the 
servants; and the silver, and jewelry, and all 
the valuables were missing.” 

“Oh! well,” said I, forcing a laugh in spite 
of my trembling, “*I don’t believe that tragedy 
will be repeated here.” 

“TI should hope not,” said she; ‘‘it would be 





ghosts, hobgoblins, and robbers figured as heroes 
in all our tales. Presently we heard Biddy’s 
heavy tread on the stairs, and then a knock at 
the door of our room, and, in answer to our 
“Come in,” Biddy entered and remarked, 

‘Faith, an’ it’s meself that’s afeard to be 
afther stayin’ alone in the kitchen, an’ the 
masther of the house away.” 

We were only too glad to be able to add an- 
other one to our now excited company, and we 
readily told her to stay with us. So the nuts 
and the stories progressed together until the 
candy was finally declared finished, and Biddy 
was commissioned to take it off the fire and 
pour it into the pans. As she was about to do 
so, a noise like a man’s step was heard on the 
stairs. We all started, drew up to each other, 
and listened; then I glided softly to the door 
and gently turned the key. While Biddy, with 
her eyes opened to their widest extent by this 
act of bravery on my part, exclaimed, 

“Shure, an’ it’s yerself they'll be afther 
taking!” And at the same time her molasses 
candy was suddenly deposited on the hearth 
and ran in a wild stream over the carpet. 

“Hark!” said Bell, raising her finger; “let 
us listen,” 
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The two children drew up to us and covered g to shoot. One of our visitors carried a poker 
themselves with our dresses. The step seemed } heated red-hot, and the other, in the excite- 
to be light and springy, as it steadily ascended ¢ ment of the moment,, possessed herself of a 
the stairs. Bell put her arm around me and } pin-cushion; what use she intended to make 
whispered, ‘‘I am sure it is a man!” Sof it I am unable to say. I took the candle, 

I trembled and felt deathly sick as if I should } thinking we should need some light on the sub- 
faint away: I thought of my. husband return- g Jeet; and Biddy followed, affectionately cling- 
ing on the morrow, and how suddenly his hap- {ing to her molasses-candy kettle. The two 
piness would be turned into sorrow when he saw ; children, dreading equally to. come to the door 
Sirapasabrecss decsinand; tb itiedeghees | eabdtecet tho Sterded bapatanens leit 

s 
at each other and almost held our breath. : We approached the door and drew back 

“Tl jist call in one of the neighbors,” said } : trembling: no one was willing to be the first. 
Biddy, steering for the window. She seemed to } ; * There was that fearful sound of feet outside— 
have been suddenly animated with new courage. ;;our enemy appeared to. be careering up and 

With a desperate effort I held her back, 3 down the hall. Would he shoot us on the spot 
“You forget,” I whispered, ‘‘that we ‘are not : as. soon as he should see us? The suspense was 
within a mile of any human being.” 2 intolerable. ‘‘He could but kill us,” I argued 

“Let me look at him through the kay-hole, } with myself, and with one desperate effort, and 
thin,” said she; ‘‘and if he comes near me, Pils a feeling of despair, I turned the key and 
jist pour this over him!” And she brandished § opened the door. For one moment I stood, not 
the kettle defiantly, quite forgetting that she $ 3 daring to glance around in the dark, mysterious 
had already spilled the contents. hall: But there was no report of a pistol—no 

By this time the feet had reached the top of } dagger was plunged into our hearts—all of us 
the stairs, and they were now stamping just § were still living. This knowledge gave me 
outside of the door. courage to look around; but I saw no one. 


“What do you see, Biddy?” asked one of my } The tramping of feet became more distinct; I 


guests. 3 raised my candle to throw more light into that 
“Shure, an’ I see a white thing,” answered 3 fearful darkness, and I discovered a—rat/ the 
our excifed Hibernian; ‘an’ I belave it’s one $ most enormous one that I had ever seen, which 
0’ the ghosts ye’ve been tellin’ about.” seemed to be making a desperate effort to get 
We fully believed that it was something more : out of our way. 
substantial than a ghost. The steps outside ; A heavy weight was suddenly lifted from my 
continued—they were evidently just by our: heart. I turned to communicate the result of 
door. What should we do? A lock was no} my investigations to the small body-guard, 
protection against a burglar. $ which stood directly behind me; and then, as 
“Suppose,” said Bell, “that we open the ; ; I felt myself safe from danger, the ludicrous- 
door and tell him that we are all alone, and § ness of the scene burst upon me. Bell stood, 
that there is no man in the house to protect { with lips compressed and her fingers clasped 
us; and then, surely, if we throw ourselves so } N ; tightly upon the trigger of her revolver. One 
completely on his mercy, he will have generosity § S of my guests had her poker elevated high in 
enough not to harm us.’ 3 the air, while the other was embracing her pin- 
I was too much excited, at the time, to be § cushion with a most determined expression; 
amused with my sweet sister for so innocently 3 and Biddy was holding her kettle, upside down, 
expecting to find such an amount of chivalry } above her, while the remains of the molasses 
ina man of that description; but I realized ; candy were slowly dripping over her head and 
that the course which she proposed would not } shoulders. And the children were standing in 
be a wise one. S the middle of the floor, looking piteously at us 
“Let us all arm ourselves,” suggested one 3 ; through their tears. They all stood there, per- 
of my guests, ‘‘and put on an appearance of} fectly stationary in their respective positions, 


” 


bravery, and we may succeed in frightening 
him away.” 


as if they were waiting to have their portraits 
taken. But when I announced to what species 


This seemed to all of us the best thing that ; of the animal kingdom our enemy belonged, 


could be done. 

Bell eaught up the revolver, having been first 
assured that it was not loaded, and placed her 
hand on the trigger as though she were about 





there was a general drawing of breaths, a put- 
ting down of weapons, and, finally, a hearty 
laugh. 

Of course, there was but little sleeping done 
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EMBROIDERY. 





that night; our nerves had been too much ex- 
cited to allow of it. 

When’ Mr. Jones returned, the next day, I 
related the story of our night’s campaign to 
him, and he appeared to be supremely amused 
at our fears. 

«You must move into the city,” said I; ‘for 
another such night as that would kill me.” 

“ll get you a rat-trap,” said he, “to pro- 
tect you.” 

I tried to talk to him seriously, but my words 
were wasted; he had such an incomprehensible 





affection for that house, that it seemed impos- 
sible to persuade him to leave it. At length | 
burst into tears. This is a woman’s refuge, and 
seldom fails in pleading her cause. It succeeded 
in my case: I secured his promise and was con- 
tented. 

Not long afterward I became the mistress of 
@ pleasant residence in the city. When my 
husband is asked, by his friends, how he came 
to give up his home on the river, he usually 
replies that “his wife and the country rats 
couldn’t agree together.” 
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PATTERN FOR SHIRT FRONT. 


Banney (or Ate 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 





PENDANT PIN-CUSHION IN APPLICATION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marentats.—A piece of white silk or satin; $ against the wall, by the side of the toilet-glass. 
ditto bright scarlet; one spool gold braid; cord } It is very easily made. A piece of white silk 
and tassels. or satin about four inches by seven, on which 

This cushion is intended to be suspended; the scarlet is applique as seen in thagiesign. 
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The edges of the pattern are finished with the 3 Finish with a cord of silk and gold mixed, sew. 
gold braid, the pattern of which is very simple } ing it all round the cushion; also suspend it 


and easily followed by the eye. Make up the’ by some of the same, adding tassels to corres. 
cushion in the usual manner, stuffing with bran. ’ pond. 





DEMOREST’S PRIZE MEDAL HOOP SKIRTS. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


size near the waist is small, and the circumfer- 
ence increases, bell-shape, to the bottom, thus 
giving a natural and graceful flow to the outer 
garments, and affording in the gradually in- 
creasing dimensions a fine opportunity for the 
display of the ample coats an? cloaks which 
form a peculiar feature of present attire. 
Many of the former disadvantages in the 
manufacture of hooped skirts resulted, doubt- 
less, from the fact of the designers and manufac- 
turers being men, who, however well acquainted 
with mechanical principles, could hardly be ex- 
pected to perceive at once all the nice adjust- 
ments necessary to so important an article of 
ladies’ wardrobe. These difficulties being re- 
cognized by Mme. Demorest, she succeeded in 
Five years ago when hooped skirts were} producing a skirt, which, according to the tes- 
first introduced, every one predicted for them § timony of the thousands of ladies who use them, 
a speedy decline, and fall; but after encoun- combine, perfection of shape, graceful appear- 
tering the shafts of ridicule and opposition in 3 ance, and great durability; and especially the 
every conceivable form, they still not only re-3 advantage of the tapes not slipping on the 
main a fixed fact, but have become a permanent $-springs, which is entirely obviated by a process 
institution, which no caprice of fashion will be $ that Mme. Demorest has secured by a patent, 
likely wholly to destroy. apd consists in passing the standards through 
The reason of this constant and increased $ the covering of the springs, making it impos- 
appreciation is found in the acknowledged prin- 3 sible for them to slip or break away. 
ciple of comfort and utility upon which the idea} The high price of the best kind of hooped 
was based. The first specimens were many of} skirts has been, also, a great objection to them 
them very imperfect, some of them ludicrously } by many persons of limited means. Skirts with 
so; but through all the stiff, ill-shaped, clumsy 12 springs, are now retailed at - 
styles, which were the result of first effortsin} 15 springs, 
the hands of ignorant, inexperienced persons, 20 springs, 
ladies recognized what they needed—something 3 25 springs, 
to extend their dresses to proper and becoming 80 springs, 
dimensions, and save the oppressive weight of: 40 springs, . 
a mass of clothing upon the hips, : Children’s can be obtained from 19 cents to 
When a mode, no matter how excellent in $ $1.00. 
itself, becomes a fashion, the tendency is always § : The real excellence of these skirts, combined 
toward an extreme, and it is not surprising that $ with the small cost, has established for them 
this was the ‘casé with hooped skirts, and that ; an unprecedented success. They took the first 
at s certain period the size became absurdly and ; premium and prize medal’ at ‘the Fair of the 
preposterously large. At the present time a} American Institute, and are now well and widely 
happy medium seems to have been reached; the } known as Mme. Demorest’s Prize Medal Skirt. 








BORDERING FOR MATS, CURTAINS, ETC. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Taz want of a simple border for various 
articles is, we are quite aware, often felt by 
many ladies, and we are happy to supply one 


then pass a second loop through the first, draw- 
ing down the cord of the first, so as to fix it in 
its right place. Continue to work in this way, 


that. can be produced with great rapidity, that ; making the loops alternately of the two lengths 


is extremely economical, and well suited for 
many purposes. It makes a good edging for 
all mats that are wanted for real service, being 
very durable; and it also makes a good finish 
for Morocco curtains. 
aworsted braid of the best quality, the color, 
of course, depending upon the article for which 
it is intended. The work is commenced in the 





of the braid, first on one side and then on the 
other, keeping the work as regular as possible, 
as on this its good effect entirely depends. When 
the required length has been made, draw the 


The material is merely $end of the braid through the last loop without 


forming a fresh loop. . This bordering, being 
very elastic, easily adapts itself to the curves of 
any article to which it is appropriated, although, 


following way: Doubje the braid into two equal ; at the same time, it is equally good as a straight 
lengths, and make a slip-loop in the middle; * line when intended for window curtains. 





KNITTED SHAWL: STAR STITOH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats,—} pound of colored zephyr; 1}; 


pound of black zephyr; medium wooden needles. 
With the black wool, cast on four stitches. 
1st Row.—Make one stitch by taking up the 
loop under the first stitch upon the needle. 
Knit this loop, then throw the thread forward 
and knit three stitches. 


three stit¢hes over the last two knit. (This } End with the colored stripe. 


makes the cross stitch.) Knit the remaining 
stitch. 

2nd Row.—Purl all the stitches. 

8rd Row.—Make one stitch as in first row, 
then throw the thread forward and knit three, 


are two stitches, then throw the thread forward 
and knit the two stitches off plain. Knit ten 
rows of star, or pattern stitch, for the width of 
stripe. Tie on the colored wool at the begin- 
ning of the purl row. Knit the colored stripe 
the same width as the black one. Continue the 


Bind the first of the 3 stripes until you have the shawl long enough. 


Bind off. 

For. THe Borper.—With the black wool, cast 
on one stitch. Knit plain, placing the needle 
at the beginning of the row, under the thread, 
making one stitch. 

2nd Row.—Knit plain, without making the 


binding the first stitch over the last two knit, ; stitch at the beginning of the row. 


as before; again throw the thread forward and 
knit the two remaining stitches. 

4th Row.—Purl. 

5th Row.—Commencee as in first row. . Work 
in the same way, observing when there is but 
one stitch upon the needle, after knitting the 
last star stitch, to knit it off plain. If there 





8rd Row.—Same as first row. 

Repeat until there are thirty stitches upon 
the needle. Then knit a piece long enough to 
border two sides of the shawl as seen in the 
design. Finish with fringe tied into the bor- 
der, alternate colored and black. 


This is an original design. 
885 
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VARIETIES IN LINEN. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR,” 


We gave, last month, various patterns 
for children’s clothes. These patterns 
enable handy mothers to make up the 
clothes of their little ones at home, or 
tell them where to buy them. 

We now give some new patterns in 
linen, which have been sent out to us 
from Paris. As everybody is talking 
of economy, many ladies, who have 
heretofore put out their linen work, 
will now make it up for themselves: 
hence we shall give hereafter, much 
more frequently than before, such pat- 
terns. In this way, in 1862, every sub- 
scriber for ‘‘Peterson” will be able to 
save three, four, five, or even ten times 
the price of subscription. 

Our first pattern is a chemise, with a 
yoke richly tucked in plaits, the top of 
the yoke is edged with narrow embroi- 
dery: it is finished with full infant 
sleeves. 

Our next pattern is a night dress, 
cut high in the neck, and with long 
sleeves. Down the front are two rows 
of insertion. The cuffs, which are com- 
paratively deep, are also embroidered 
in the same pattern. 
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VARIETIES IN LINEN. 





FRENCH SACQUE FOR A SMALL CHILD. 


The third pattern is a French sacque 
for a small child. It is cut rather low, 
round in the neck, and finished with 
embroidery on the shoulders and down 
the front. It is to be worn in the 
morning in place of a more elaborate 
dreas. 
The fourth is a chemise, with a 
yoke and sleeve, tucked and edged 
with embroidery. 
Under-bodies, or spencers, as they 
are sometimes called, for keeping the 
bodies of dresses clean, retain their 
place much better, if made with a 
skirt coming down below the waist. 
These under-bodies should be cut 
something like old-fashioned basques. 
The latest style for making pillow- 
cases is to run six or eight tucks 
around the edge, and embroider the 
initials, in large letters, not on the 
end, but directly in the middle of the 
pillow-case. If the pillow-cases are 
made with a plain hem, or ruffled, the 
stud-holes are prettier for being em- 
broidered: for which we give patterns 
on a preceding page. The embroidery 
looks better on the pillows, if pink CHEMISE. 
paper muslin is put over the ticking. But pillow-} It is customary now to embroider sheets, table- 
oases can be marked in indelible ink, if preferred. } cloths and napkins, with red embroidery cotton. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue Knickerbocker costume is now the 
favorite style of dress for boys, when they 
are of that awkward age, too young to be 
breeched, and too old to wear frocks and pina- 
fores. This costume has a great many recom- 
mendations: it can be made in almost any 
material; it always looks neat and tidy; and 
for the play-ground is peculiarly suitable, as 
it leaves boys the free use of their limbs, be- 
sides being rather more manly than petticoats, 
which used to be (particularly at school) a 
boy’s abhorrence. The suit we have illustrated 
is made of cloth for winter wear. On the next 
page we give a diagram, as follows: 

. 1. Back or KnICKERBOCKERS. 
2. Front or KNICKERBOCKERS. 
8. Hau or Back or Jacket. 
. 4. Front or Jacket. 
. 5. Harr or Back or Waistcoat. 
6. Front or Waistcoat. 
7. SLEEVE. 
8. Curr anv SLEEVE. 
Pocket ror KnicKERBOCKERS. 


. 9. 
Tue Jacket is bound at the edges with broad 
braid, and is trimmed above that with two 
rows of narrow; whilst down the front, on each 
side, nineteen round and stout buttons are 


placed at regular distances, the jacket being 

merely fastened with a hook and eye at the top. 

The back is cut in one piece, with a seam down 

the middle, and each of the fronts has a pocket 

put in, bound with braid and trimmed with two 
3 rows of the narrow braid; a line, showing where 
$the pocket should be put, is drawn in the dia- 
: gram. The sleeves are made with a seam at the 
elbow, and with a turned-back cuff, also bound 
and trimmed; the line crossing the top of the 
sleeve indicates where the front half should be 
sloped at the top. 

Tue Waistcoat.—The fronts are made of 
cloth, bound and trimmed with braid, and are 
fastened with ten buttons and button holes. 
A piece of broad braid, doubled, is run on, to 
imitate a pocket, with a row of narrow braid 
run round it in the shape.of the line shown in 
the diagram. The back is made in one piece, 
of double dark twill, and, in joining the back 
to the front, the seam is left open as far as the 
letter A, to give the waistcoat a little play in 
front, and make it sit well over the stomach. 
The back has two strings to tie it in behind to 
the size required. 

Tue Kyickersockers.—Each leg is cut in 
one piece, that is to say, there is no seam down 
the straight part; but it should be opened as far 
as the two B’s, and a false hem made on each 
side of the opening. This straight part is trim- 
med with three straps of broad braid, with a 
button in the center, the braid being put on in 
@ point at each end. The top of the Knicker- 
bockers is gathered into a band, the length of 
the band being eleven inches and a half in front, 
and twelve inches and a half behind, to allow 

for buttoning over, and each of the bands has 

three button holes made in them of rather a 

large size. The bottom of the Knickerbockers 
$ is plainly hemmed with a hem half an inch wide, 
Sin which @ piece of broad elastic should be 
$ put, so as to make them fit tightly to the leg, 
$ and this elastic should always be taken out, if 
$ the suit is to be washed. The pocket shown in 
S the diagram is put in on the right side of the 
3 Knickerbockerg, and the opening in it should 
$be made as far as the cross. All these three 
F pattores are drawn without allowing for turn- 
$ings anywhere, or for the hem at the bottom of 
$ the trousers. In former numbers, we have ex- 
} plained how to enlarge these patterns. 
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DIAGRAM FOR KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 
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PURSE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tats sort of Purse can be made with very , back and front together twice, and line with 
great expedition, and the materials are ex-; silk. Then, with netting silk, buttonhole all 
tremely simple. Cut the shape given in kid, round regularly, but with the stitches a little 
velvet, watered silk, or satin. Stitch down} apart, and on this crochet a row of loops all 
upon it the number of gilt stars, as seen in} round. Attach a silk cord at each side of the 
our illustration, or any other arrangement or; top, and two tassels. If further ornament is 
variety of the gilt ornaments, of which there desired, place another tassel at the center of 
are now so many manufactured. . Stitch the > the bottom and one at each corner. 
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CARD-CASE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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TueEsk little articles are very useful produc- $ have the upper half of their ground in a medium 
tions of the Work-Table on various accounts. 3 shade of French blue, and their under half of 
In the first place, they are inexpensive; in the dark, in Berlin wool, the pattern being in 
second, they are more convenient for carrying, } beads alternately of transparent and chalk- 
being flexible. The design given is to be worked 3 white. When this part of the work has been 
on canvas, the cross bars being in deep maize- ; completed, the Card-Case must be closed up at 
color silk; in the places where they cross the } each side, leaving the flap to turn over, lined 
nine small squares formed by the crossing they } with silk, and a line of the chalk-white beads 
are in a deep crimson Berlin wool, the remain- } carried up the seams and round the edge of the 
der of the ground being in black Berlin wool. 3 flap, to the center of which a loop must be at- 
The larger squares, on which the pattern rests, * tached to fasten with a large ornamental button. 
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BAG PURSE. 
BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 


A very useful sort of bag, being an easy and ; this at each end so as only to leave an opening 
ready receptacle for all the materials of any {in the middle of the join; line with colored 

moderate-sized piece of work, together, with $ calico, and finish each end with a fringe or & 
such accompaniments ‘as require to be carried $ crochet border. The same bag may be made 
from room to room during its-execution, may either with silk or a pretty chintz: to the first 
be made in the style of the Bag Purse, which } of these a silk fringe must be attached to each 
is a little novelty of its kind. Work a piece of end; to the second a crochet border in a mixture 
crochet in any simple and open pattern, sixteen : ; ’ of white and colored ingrain cotton. Sometimes 
inches = and twenty-four inches long; close ‘ these bags are made a little smaller in crochet 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 893 
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silk, either in a slight, open crochet-stitch, or } being ornamented with steel beads; and in both 
they are netted in silk, and are made to look of these last-mentioned styles there is a fringe 
ornamental by means of a stripe of the loops} in which the steel beads are freely introduced. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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“BID ME GOOD BYEZ.” 


BALLAD. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY SEP. WINNER. 





BY PERMISSION OF SEP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPYRIGHT, 
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Bid me good bye, - ther, bid me 
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joys are but few, And less may they be 
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BID ME GOOD BYE. 





may be for years It may be for-ev-er. Grieve not to part, for 
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tears are in vain. ‘Tis sad for theheart from its i - 
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Still may I be-hold thee a - gain. 


























hold thee a - gain. 


Bid me good bye, dearest, bid me adieu ; 

Kiss me again for I leave thee to-day. 
Sad is the task for my beart, it is true, 

Yet still may I dream of thee when I’m away. 
But ere we must part I give thee a token ; 

Close to thy heart wilt thou hide it away ; 
Until I return may its charm be unbroken, 

True be thy heart, tho’ far distant the day. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL C H IT-CHAT. } Young Lapigs Now-a-Dars.—It is a common remark that 


girls, now-a-days, have not the health their mothers had, 
“« 
Peterson” ror 1862—Berrzn THan Ever.—On the cover, They are always complaining of headaches, or lassitude, or 


this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1862. Every ; something else. We need not go far back for the cause, 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- : They violate, daily, the laws of health: how can they ex- 
scribers. The proof of the superiority of this Magazine, ; pect to be healthy? When we were young, daughters, 


all things considered, to other ladies’ magazines, is in the : even in families of wealth, took a share in household work, 
ahie nd , mp in: It was a necessary part of education to learn to cook. Every 
fact that i has now a larger circulation than any other in 3 young girl was expected to make her own bed and to sweep 


the United States, or even in the world. and dust her chamber. The arts of preserving and pickling 
Prominent among our improvements, next year, will N were among the mysteries all were 
be those we shall make in the fashion department. Our 3 How is it now? Too many daughters are brought up to 
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colored steel fashion-plates are already very much more 
beautiful than those of others, and are universally newer 
and more reliable. Frequently, during the past year, 
figures and styles have appeared, in other magazines, 
which we had given, months before. Our literary de- 
partment will also be improved. Without reducing the 
quantity of our other stories, we shall give four original 
novelets, and we may say, without exaggeration, that, in 
these new stories, Mrs. Stephens, Carry Stanley, and Frank 
Lee Benedict, at least, have surpassed themselves. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 


Ss 
to be had in a three dollar magazine cau be had here for $ 


two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 

811k A Protection aGarnst Inrection.—A silk covering 
of the texture of a common handkerchief is said to possess 
the peculiar property of resisting the noxious influence and 
of neutralizing the effects of malaria. It is well known 
that such is the nature of malaria poison, that it is easily 
decomposed by even feeble chemical agents. Now, it is 
probable that the heated air proceeding from the lungs 
may form an atmosphere within the veil of silk, of power 

ficient to d the miasma in its passage to the 
mouth, although it may be equally true that the texture of 
the silk covering may act mechanically as a ncn-conductor. 





$ think these things unlady-like. We have seen young girls, 
after breakfast, sit down to read, or chat, or flirt, or idle 
away their time, leaving these household duties to ser- 
vants, when we knew that the family income could illy 
afford any unnecessary expense. And we have heard the 
same young ladies wonder why they had so much headache, 
and why they could not have the complexions their mothers 
once had. What they wanted was work, good, hard work, 
such as making beds, or sweeping, would have given them. 
This, with a brisk walk, daily, in the open air, would have 
driven away their pains and aches, would have brought the 
color to their cheeks, would have rendered them less irri- 
table. Their grandmothers and mothers were not ashamed 
to work. Why should they be? 

We are not the enemies of intellectual culture, which is 
one of the highest charms in woman. A mere household 
drudge is a pitiable object. If she is such a drudge from 
choice, she is more than pitiable. But an idle daughter, 
such as we have described, is quite as bad. If people were 
} all brain, and no body, reading and study, without exer- 
; cise, might do. But unless the health of the body is kept 
3 up, the brain soon ceases to work properly. The most 
’ brilliant writers and speakers (all things else being equal) 

are those whose physical system is in the best order. That 
2 exercise is always the most effective which has a purpose: 
: in other words there is no exercise like work. And for 
3 young ladies there is no work like household work. A 
couple of hours, daily, devoted to making beds, to sweeping, 
or to cooking, would actually enable a girl to do as much 
reading, or study, as if she gave her whole time to them, 
because she would be so much healthier and would enjoy 
recreation with so much more zest. She would converse, 
too, all the better and be all the livelier and sweeter tem- 
pered. People, who never work, do not know the real 
pleasure of play. We should like to see some sensible 
women, with social influence, take this matter up. It is 
snobbery of the worst kind to think household work un- 
8 lady-like, Now is the time, too, to begin the reform. 
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Canary Birps.—Having had much trouble in protecting $ Do You Preren Reapinc?—It will be seen, by reference 
canary birds from the attacks of the insects that infest $ to our Prospectus, that we offer a choice of three different 
them and the cages, we learned the following simple } kinds of premiums to persons getting up clubs. But if 
method of destroying these pests, which will no doubt be a $ reading matter alone is preferred, we will send, instead of 
useful piece of information to many readers. By placing $ the extra copy, or mezzotint, or Album, a dollar and 
every night over the cage a white cloth, the inseots gather $ quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ publications. 
upon it, and in the morning may bo seen by carefully ex- 3 A catalogue of these publications, (to choose from) will be 
amining the cloth. They may thus be soon removed, and ° forwarded, gratis, if written for. 
then all that is necessary is to thoroughly clean and var- 3 _— 
nish the cage. Lapres’ Frae-Proor Dresses.—One ounce of sulphate of 

geet ammonia, dissolved in the starch necessary to stiffen o 

Tae Dewanp Trzascny Nores.—These are the best things $‘muslin dress, it is said, will render it incombustible. A 
to remit in, unless you can get a draft on New York or } preparation of tungstate of soda is used in Queen Victoria's 
wee; } laundry in England, but the first named is better. 
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An Important Impovement.—A new and important at- 
tachment for sewing-machines has just been given to the 
world from Madame Demorest’s establishment. It is a > 


WHat Is sarp or “ Pererson.”—From every quarter com- 
mendations meet us. Says the Rockland (Me.) Gazette:— 
“For the beauty of its steel engravings, ‘ Peterson’s’ is pre- 





gelf-tucking and quilting invention of which has $ 
the exclusive right. A young lady, who does wonders of 
necdle-work with her machine, sends us the following 
result of her experience with the Self-Tucker and her 
opinion of the Quilter :—“After a thorough trial of this 
tucker, we find its advantages so great, its operation so 
simple and perfect, and the facilities which it affords in 
doing the nicest kind of sewing-machine work, that I have 
not ceased to marvel at its simplicity and completeness. 
Tucking is one of the principal employments of a sewing- 
machine in every family. Tucked skirts, tucked under- 
clothing, tucked dresses for the little ones, with many other 
articles which might be enumerated, are among the dainty 
luxuries which the sewing-machine has made. Lady opera- 





inent above the other ladies’ magazines. None of. its 
cotemporaries presents so many gems in this department. 
‘Cobwebs,’ in the January number, was worth the price of 
the Magazine for the year, ‘At Mamma’s Toilet,’ in a later 
issue, was very pretty, and ‘The Legion of Honor’ cannot 
fail to please.” The Weekly (Ind.) Guardian says :—“ As if 
to welcome our return, this elegant periodical enters our 
sanctum all laden with good and beautiful things. Some- 
how or other ‘Peterson’ is the most successful of all his 

temporaries in the most beautiful engravings 
and the finest writings for his book. ‘The Broken Life,’ 
still continued in the present number, is a work of rare 
interest and great power; it is the first serial story we have 
allowed to beguile us for years, and we can scarce restrain 
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tors all know, however, that the ordinary process of ‘lay- ; our impatient longing for ite ” The Di 
ing’ the tucks is just as tedious as it ever was, and that it : (Ohio) Union says:—“If you want to be at the top of the 
takes double the time to accomplish it, which is required $ fashions send for this Magazine.” The Neosho (Kanzas) 
to stitch them afterward. The use of Demorest’s Tucker } Register says:—“It is the best Magazine for ladies in Ame- 
saves all this time and trouble; the process of stitching one $ rica.” We might quote hundreds of such notices, if we had 
tuck folds and creases the next, so that nothing is required $ space, or inclination. We cite these merely to show our 
but to keep straight along until they are all done. The friends, who think “Peterson” the best and cheapest of the 
adjustment of the tucker to the machine is just as simple } magazines, that their opinion is that of the entire unbiased 
as the fitting of one part of the machine to the other. We § newspaper press, 
have no hesitation in recommending your lady friends, who 
have sewing-machines, to adopt this simple, practical, and 
useful attachment.” The quilter is very simple indeed. A 
tiny bit of steel holds a piece of chalk in its clasp, with 
which a dot is made with every stitch taken by the machine, 
and a new line marked out as the preceding one progresses, 
thus perfect accuracy is obtained. 

“Penny WISE AND Pounp Foortse.”—An old subscriber 
writes to us:—“ Last year, about this time, I asked a neigh- 
bor to join my club for ‘Peterson.’ She said hard times, 


Tue Eviis oF A Bap TemPer.—A bad temper is a curse to 
$ the possessor, and its influence is most deadly wherever it 
2 is found. It is allied to martyrdom, to be obliged to live 
$ with one of a complaining temper. To hear one eternal 

round of complaint and murmuring, to have every pleasant 

thought scared away by their evil spirit, is, in truth, a sore 
trial. It is like the sting of a scorpion—a perpetual nettle, 
destroying your peace, rendering life a burden. Its in- 
fluence is most deadly ; and the purest and sweetest atmos- 
phere is contaminated into a deadly miasma wherever this 








she feared, were coming on, and that she wouldn’t be able $ evil genius prevails. It has been said truly, that, while 
to afford it. So she gave up the Magazine. The other day, } we ought not to let the bad tempers of others influence us, 
however, she came to me and said she wished her name put § } it would be as unreasonable to spread a plaster of Spanish 


down for 1862. ‘I would not be without the Magazine, for } N flies upon the skin, and not expect it to draw, as to think of 
another year,’ she said, ‘for ten times its price. Nobody 3 } a family not suffering because of the bad temper of any of 
knows what they miss till they give it up. It is worth to ? its members, One string out of tune will destroy the music 
any mother the entire cost for the patterns for children’s ; of an instrument otherwise perfect; so, if all the members 


dresses alone, and the Work-Table Department is even more } of a neighborhood and family do not cultivate a kind and 
valuable to women generally. Then, what a relief, after a affectionate temper, there will be discord and every evil 


day's hard work, to sit down and read the beautiful stories, 3 3 
or look at the pretty engravings, or talk over the fashion- } 
plates and see what you would look best in! Giving up the 3 
Magazine is being penny wise and pound foolish’ These } 
Were her exact words, as near as I can remember. I send 
them to you because they may be applicable to others. For 
my own part, I would rather do without any one of fifty 
things I know of, than do without ‘Peterson’ It is the } 
solace of many a weary hour.” We have thought this ex- 
tract worth publishing. 


Gnrarurste Curge ror Drszntery.—The following simple 
remedy, long known in family practice, was recently tried 
in the camp of the New York Twenty-second Regiment, 
where there were from eighty to one hundred cases daily; 
and with rapid cures in every case. Recipe: In a teacup 
half-fali of vinegar, dissolve as much salt as it will take up, 
leaving a little excess of salt at the bottom of the cup. 
Pour boiling water upon the solution till the cup is two- 
thirds or three-quarters full. A scum will rise to the sur- 
face, which must be removed and the solution allowed to 
ool, Dose: Tablespoonful three times a day till relieved, 
The rationale of the operation of this simple medicine will 
Teadily occur to the pathologist, and, in many hundred 
trials, it has never been known to fail in dysentery and pro- 
tragted diarrhoea. 





work, 

A Certarn Cong ror Cotps.—A remedy never known to 
fail: Three cents’ worth of licorice; three cents’ worth of 
rock candy; three cents’ worth of gum arabic. Put them 
in a quart of water, simmer them till thoroughly dissolved ; 
then add three cents’ worth of paregoric, and a like quan- 
tity of antimonial wine. Let it cool, and sip whenever the 
cough is troublesome. It is pleasant, infallible, cheap, and 
good. Its cost is only fifteen cents. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Civilization in England. By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. Vol. II. 8 vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
Mr. Buckle is incontestably a writer of ability, but he is 
very dogmatic, and, though he claims to be logical par ex- 
cellence, abounds in sophisms. Indeed, the whole school of 
history, which he seeks to found, is, p lly, a delusi 
There is little doubt that any event, which happens to a 
nation, is partly the result of the sum of events that have 
gone before. We do not deny that the character of indi- 
vidual actors and of the people at large, and other in- 
fluences that make history, are caused by antecedent 
occurrences. But as nothing short of Omniscience can 
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398 HORTIOULTURAL. 
trace out all of these causes, many of them very remote, Ciimpine PLaNts.—Choose a flower-stand as large as the 
and all of them extremely complicated, any attempt by $ space you have to give it will allow; keep it constantly with 
Mr. Buckle and others, to explain history, dogmatically, } one side against the wall, so that you can put intoita trellis, 
on such a basis, must abound in errors. If a boy at school } shaped like a fan. The first thing now to be done is to cover 
was to undertake solving a mathematical problem, while § this trellis with climbing plants; they will not be the least 
ignorant of more or less of its parts, he would be sent in } interesting part of this miniature flower garden. Planta 
disgrace to his seat: yet Mr. Buckle essays precisely this } passion-flower, as the principal ornament of this trellis; let 
absurdity in reference to history; and this, and his former } it be as wide and as high as it may, the passion-flower will 
volume, abound in examples of such attempts. The work, } soon cover the greater part of it. You must add to this a 
in our opinion, is one of a very dangerous character. Its } somewhat rare plant, the Mandevillea suaveolens, anda very 
practical effect is tocreate shallow and conceited historians, ; common plant, the wood pink. These three plants—the 
whose dogmatism is in exact proportion to their one-sided- 3 passion-flower, the Mandevillea, and the wood pink—bloom 
ness. It is, in its pretentiousness, yet weakness, on a par $ principally at the top; and that the whole trellis may be 
with those infidel treatises of the last century, which sought } ornamented equally with flowers, plant at each end a Thun- 
to explain the ways, and measure the justice, of an infinite 2 bergia alata, and in the middle a double violet. 
God by the i petent p of a finite mind. The The Thunbergia lays hold of anything that is within its 
volume is handsomely printed. reach, without ever rising very high. It becomes covered 
The Gipsy’s Prophecy. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. with charming flowers, of a fine nankeen yellow, set off 
1 wol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Tho } With a black spot in the middle. You find it, as well as the 
chief merit of Mrs. Southworth’s novels, and the principal } P28sion-flower and the Mandevillea, at all the green-honses, 
cause of their popularity, is the briskness of their incident. } The price of these plants is never very high, and they ae- 
From the first chapter to the last the interest never flags. } commodate themselves very well to the artificial climate of 
Her great fault, as a writer, is improbability as to both } 40 inhabited room. Take good care not to buy them in 
events and characters. In this new fiction, however, her } bloom, even though you should be able to get them in full 
actors and incideats are unusually natural; while she flower; take them at most in the bud; it will be much more 
maintains all her old, breathless power over the reader. } #gteeable to make them bloom yourself. 
Hence we regard “The Gipsy’s Prophecy” as her best work. Cimmrne DovsLe VioLet.—Possibly you may never have 
In the dearth of fresh novels this one is really an acquisi- } 8¢¢n violet climbing on a trellis. The culture of the 
tion. It ought to have a sale second only to “Great Ex double violet in this form is very common in Belgium and 
pectations.” in all the north of France, It is not difficult. 


The double violet produces naturally, every year, a cer- 

Pace veed ites art a ever Pepe os om tain number of runners, like those by which the strawberry 
printed from the “Cornhill Magazine,” and second culy in is propagated. Attach to the trellis those runners which 
merit to “Dr. Thorne,” by the same author. But why do are so situated as to be able to take hold of it easily, and 
not Harper & ection, or some other firm, reprint “Bar. ; destroy all the others. The tufts in which each runner ter- 
chester Towers,” of which “Framley Parsonage” is, in $ minates will flower abundantly in this position. After they 
¢ have bloomed, other runners will come out, which you must 


a sept peg Bie ster: Pea orm i evens 3 attach to the trellis as you did the first; so arranging them 











3 as that they shall not take possession of the space reserved 

The House on the Moor, By the author of “ Margaret } for the other climbing plants. By this system, continued 
Maitland.” 1vol.,8 v0. New York: Harper and Brothers.— } for some years, (time is necessary for everything in horti- 
We have been disappointed in this novel, which is the } cyiture,) the runners which have been raised and attached 
worst its author ever published. Its infl » too, is UN- § t the trellis will become nearly woody; and every year, 
healthy. The writer of “Margaret Maitland,” however, ; from the end of winter to the middle of spring, you will be 





eannot wholly forget her power, and “The House on the } able to gather from them a profusion of forced double vio 
Moor” is, therefore, still @ readable book. 2 lets, whose fragrance for you will far surpass that of the 
violets forced by the gardener, and which he makes you 4 
present of for your money. 
HORTICULTURAL. PLANTS FOR THE MIDDLE Part OF THE FLowER-StTaND.—The 

A Frower-Stanp is a very pretty piece of furniture, which g middle part of the flower-stand is yet empty. To fill it well, 
may be a little more simple or a little more ornamented, : place in the center a fine camelia; a Donkolerii; or, if rosé 
according to the degree of simplicity or elegance of the fur- color be a favorite of yours, a marchioness of Exeter; if you 
niture around it, with which it should harmonize. It makes } Prefer white, an alba flore plena, a fimbriata, or an ochro 
@ necessary part of that furniture. There are two different leuca. There are at least five or six hundred kinds of came- 
ways of making use of it: these must be considered sepa- lias, with flowers very different from each other. Make what 
rately. If you merely wish flowers while you can get them choice you please; only avoid taking for your flower-stand 
from the gardeners, agree with a gardener by profession, } ® plant that is inclined to grow too tall; it will injure the 
and he will keep your flower-stand furnished at all seasons ornamental effect of the occupants of the trellis.—From J. 
with blooming plants. Your care will be confined to water- } 2: Tilton & Co's Parlor Gardener. _(0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
ing them and keeping them free from the dust. You will ste te Fe Sa Le ae 
enjoy them; but they will not be your work. 

PLANTS.T0 CULTIVATE ON THE FLOWER-STAND.—You will do PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
better than that, if, having the leisure, you have the will Tue Macic Cent.—Procure a small round box, about one 
also, to give assiduous attention yourself to the cultivation } inch deep, to which fit accurately a copper cent: line the 
of the plants that are to adorn your flower-stand. I imagine } box with any dark paper (crimson, for instance), and paste 
this to be the case—that you are disposed to take a little of } some of it on one side of the coin, so that when it lays in 
that trouble which is a pleasure, and to make of your flower- } the lower part of the box it shall appear like the real box. 
stand a real garden of your own, We will begin, if you } This cent is concealed in the hand, and before performing 
please, in the month of November—at the time when the } the trick, it will heighten the effect if a number of single 
fall of the leaves brings back to the cities those who have } cents are hidden about the room, in places known to your 
passed the fine season in the country. solf. Having borrowed @ coin, you dexterously place this 
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on one side, and substitute the prepared one; and putting : Arrow-root, or the mere farina or flour of the potato, is 
it gravely into the box, ask all to be sure they have seen it 3 far better for the thickening of soups than wheaten flour. 


enter: when the lid is on, shake up and down—the noiso 3 The trimmings of large joints of butcher’s meat, the 
betrays the metal; now command it to disappear, and shake ; shanks of legs and shoulders of mutton, the remains of all 
laterally from side to side; as the cent is made to fit accu- ° gorts of poultry and game, the bones of roast meat, or, if 
rately, no noise is apparent—the coin seems to be gone; in } boiled, then broken and broiled, should all bo stewed down 
proof of which you open the box, and display the interior; § to 9 jelly—nor should the bones and remains of fish be 
the paper on the coin conceals it, whilst you direct the 3 neglected for the same purpose—and when strained and 
audience to look into a book, or a pair of slippers, for the } well seasoned, kept as stock for the foundation of soups, 
missing ceat; the prepared coin can be slipped a and the § which may thus be prepared on sudden occasions in a much 
handed amina s 
sathieg will voauns “This am may pescgeuit tover : "SRAM ea adedi ech loans os much used in 
three times with the greatest success, and is so simple that 3 soup. A clear jelly of cowheels is likewise very useful to keep 
nobody guesses the manner of performance. 3 in the house, being a great improvement to soups and gravies, 
Cue Inpossrate OmeLET.—You produce some butter, eggs, 3 as well as particularly nourishing for weakly persons 
and other ingredients for making an omelet, together with § Soft water should always be used for making soups, unless 
a frying-pan, in a room where there fs & fire, and offer to § it be of green peas, in which case hard water better pre- 
eee tne mascara aponea p $ serves the color; it is a good general rule to apportion a 


. $ quart of water to a pound of meat, that is to say, flesh 
viously caused the eggs to be boiled very hard. 2 without bone; but rich soups may have a smaller quantity 


3 of water. : 
3 Meat for soup should never be drowned at first in water, 
but put into the kettle with a very small quantity anda 


POPULAR GAMES. 
MPLIMENTS.—If there are both ladies and gentlemen pre- < piece of butter, merely to keep the meat from burning 
ie lit » -s until the juices are extracted; by which means of stewing, 


sent a circle should be formed by seating them alternately. $ 
When this done one of the party, a lady, says, I should like : the gravy will be drawn from it before ae pe ot 
to be such or such an animal (inseet or piece of furniture), ; the water is added. A single pound will thus afford better 


and then demands of the person to tho left hand what he $ and richer soup than trele the quantity saturated with 


POPULAR GAMES.—TABLE RECEIPTS. 
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can make of so strange achoice. In reply the person ad- 3 
dressed must try to find some resemblance between the 


$ cold water; but it will teke six or eight hours to extract 


the essence from a few pounds of raw beef. Bouilli beef is 


3 rendered very rich and palatable, though a considerable 


thing named and the lady, which would be complimentary 
to her. After doing this ‘the gentleman in his turn says ; 1@*ntity of soup may be made from it, by being stewed at 
what he should like to be, and the one on his left hand must $ first in a little butter and some of its own gravy. 


‘ Soup, if meant to be good, should be made of meat that 
trace som 1 tary resemblance between them, and 4 
en ont = albany has not been previously cooked; for although family soup 


of fair quality may be made in the manner above stated, 
S 


N yet, if cold meat be used, it will ever be found to havea 


to find a compliment. Suppose, for instance, a lady should $ vapid taste which seasoning cannot disguise, nor impose 
say, “I should like to be a snake, what do you make of so ? UPOR the palate of any person who is accustomed to broths 
strange a choice?” made from raw meat: but we admit that, if only partially 

The gentleman on her left might say, “Because you pos- $ employed, the remains of roast beef, or the bones broiled, 
tess the art of charming.” He in turn could say “I should $ and a shank of ham, will commonly improve the flavor of 
like to be a book-case; what do you make of so strange a $ soups made in the usual manner. The sediments of gravies 
choice?” The lady on his left may be supposed to reply, that have stood to be cold should likewise be avoided, as 
“Because you are handsomely made, and contain much 3 they occasion the soup to become cloudy. Raw vegetables, 
valuable information.” with the exception of onions, should not be put on to stew 

Hoxtixa Taz Rixc.—All the company are seated in a at the same time as the meat, as their flavor will be ex- 
circle, each one holding a ribbon, which passes all round. hausted by too long boiling, and the different sorts sheuld 
A large brass or other ring is slipped along the ribbon; and $ be put in at different times. Onions, either whole or sliced 
while all hands are in motion, the hunter in the center and fried, at once; pot-herbs, carrots, and celery, three 
must try and find out where it is. The person with whom ; }°urs afterward; and turnips, asparagus-tops, and those of 
it is caught becomes the hunter. any delicate kind, only shortly before the soup is ready. 

It is g lly thought desirable to prepare soup the day 
before it is wanted, as the fat can be more easily taken off 
when cold than hot, and every particle of it should be skim- 

RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. ~ med from the surface, or it will render the broth unpalat- 

Soups.—Although many prefer strong, rich, and highly- $ able. Wh¢n put away to cool, it should be poured into a 
flavored soups, yet those may be varied by others of a 3 freshly scalded, and thoroughly dried, earthen pan—which 
plainer description—broths, rather than soups, containing $ is preferable to any metal—and, when to be kept for some 
only the pure juices of the meat, seasoned with vegetables; 3 days, occasionally simmered for a few minutes over the fire, 
and, thickened with bread, rice, or vermicelli, will be found N to prevent its becoming “mothery” or mouldy. 
both palatable and wholesome. . Housekeepers will do well $ A common mistake in making soup is that of allowing it 
toattend very closely to this branch of the culinary art. as ; to boil too fast, and for too short a time; long and slow 
the stock, or broth, may frequently be produced without } boiling is necessary to extract the strength from the meat, 
the purchase of meat solely for the purpose. Thus the $ which, if boiled fast over a large fire, becomes hard, and 
water in which a neck or a leg of mutton has been boiled, ; will not give out its juices. 
or the liquor from a calf’s-head, will, with the addition of } If coloring be wanted, a few slices of meat laid at the 
alittle seasoning, form a good stock for a vegetable or thick $ bottom of a stewpan with two or three ounces of butter, 
soup; particularly if the bones be added when the meat is H and left on the stove until the gravy is entirely drawn out, 
brought from table, they will produce a stiff jelly, and make ; and nearly dried up again, will have the effect of browning; 
quite sufficient soup for a small family. $ or even a piece of bread toasted as brown as possible,—but 


then the lady on his left proceeds in the same manner, until 
the circle is completed. The more repulsive and unpleasant 
the animal or object selected, the more difficult will it seem 
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not blackened—and put into the soup tosimmer forashort » To Make Court-Plaster-—Procure a small frame—that of 
time before it is served, will generally be found sufficient; N an old sixpenny slate will suffice—strain tightly over it, in 
if not, take an ounce or two of moist sugar—the cearser the } every direction, a piece of black silk. Prepare a size, by 
better; put it into a small saucepan, with a piece of butter } dissolving thirty grains, by weight, of the best small-shred 
the size of a walnut; melt together, add a glass of ketchup, N isinglass in six drachms, by , of gin. Set 
and stir it well. A very small quantity may be made in } this on the hob, in a teacup covered over, to acquire heat, 
an iron spoon. Burnt onions will materially assist in giving 3 When the isinglass is quite dissulved, add gradually thirty 
@ fine brown color to soup, and also improve the flavor ; drops of compound tincture of benzoin, occasionally stir. 
without either butter or ketchup. If coloring is meant tobe 3 ring the fluid or size, on every addition, with a strip of 
kept for future use, it should be made in the following way: i glass, or the small end of an ivory spoon. Then take a 

Put four ounces of lump sugar, a gill of water, and a half 3 broad, flat camel-hair pencil, such as is used for the first 
ounce of the finest butter, into a small iron frying-pan, and } wash of the sky in water-color drawings, and cover the silk 
set it over a gentle fire. Stir it with a wooden spoon, till N with a coating of the fluid; then let it dry in a warm room, 
of a bright brown. Then add a half pint of water; boil, skim, 8 Repeat the coating as often as the silk shall become dry, 





and when cold bottle and cork it close. Add to soup or 
gravy as much of this as will give a proper color. 

Freshly killed meat is the best for soup; and the leaner 
the better. 

When there is any fear of gravy-meat being spoiled before 


it is wanted, season well, and fry it lightly, which will pre- 3 


serve it two days longer; but the gravy is best when the N 
juices are fresh. , 

When soups or gravies are to be kept, they must be 
boiled up and put into fresh-scalded dry pans. Do not use 
the sediments of gravies that have stood to be cold, nor } 
any drippings but those of beef. Whatever has vegetables 3 
boiled in it is apt to turn sour sooner than the juices of % 
meat. 





If soups or gravies are too weak, do not cover them in N 
boiling, that the watery. particles may evaporate; but if $ 


strong, cover the stewpan close. If they want flavor, the 
gravy from spiced and hunter’s beef, or most of the pre- 
pared sauces, will give it to meat-soups; and herring-brine, 
or anchovy, with walnut ketchup and soy, will add it to 
those of fish; but these must be used cautiously. 

When fat remains on any soup, a teacupful of flour and 
water mixed quite smooth, and boiled in it, will make it 
rise as scum, when it may be taken off. 


of butter mixed with flour, and boiled in the soup, will give 
either of these qualities. 

Long boiling is necessary to give the full flavor of the 
ingredients, therefore time should be allowed for soups and 
gravies. Skim frequently and simmer slowly; but do not 
let the broth cool until it is completely made. 

Be sparing in the use of pepper, salt, and spices. 

If onions are too strong, boil a turnip with them, and it 
will render them mild. 

Do not keep either soups or gravies in any vessel of tin 
or copper; and in stirring soup, do it always with a wooden 
Spoon. 

* The use of tomatoes would be found a great improvement 
in many kinds of soup; and the seeds of celery may be used 
to give flavor when the root is out of season. 


wn. 





To Make Wash-Balls for the Hands.—Shave thin two 
pounds of new white soap into about a teacupful of rose- 
water; then pour as much boiling water on as will soften 
it. Put into a brass pan a pint of sweet oil, four penny- 
worth of oil of almonds, half a pound of spermaceti, and 
set all over the fire till dissolved; then add the soap and 
half an ounce of camphor that has first been reduced to 
powder by rubbing it in a mortar, with a few drops of 
spirits of wine, or lavender-water, or any other scent. Boil 
ten minutes; then pour it intoa basin and stir it till it is 
quite thick enough to roll up into hard balls, which must 
then be done as soon as possible. If essence is used, stir it 
in quickly after it is taken off the fire, that the flavor may 
not fly off, 





s 
If richness or greater consistency be wanted, a good lump 3 


and till the surface appears quite glossy. If the size should 
be found insufficient to finish the process, more must be 
prepared; eight to twelve applications of the fluid, accord 
ing to the texture of the silk, will be required. Should the 
size become too thick, a few drops more gin may be added. 


To Clean Marble—Mix a quarter of a pound of soft soap 
with the same of pounded whiting, one ounce of soda, and 
a piece of stone-blue the size of a walnut; boil these to 
gether for a quarter of an hour; whilst hot, rub it over the 
marble with a piece of flannel, and leave it on for twenty- 
four hours; then wash it off with clean water, and polish 
the marble with a piece of coarse flannel, or, what is better, 
a piece of an old hat. 

To Preserve Irons from Rust.—Melt fresh mutton-snet, 
smear over ‘the iron with it while hot; then dust it well 
with unslaked lime pounded and tied up in a muslin, 
Irons so prepared will keep many months, Use no oil for 
them at any time, except salad-oil, there being water in all 
other. Fire-irons should be kept wrapped in baize, in a 
dry place, when not used. 

Another Way.—Beat into three pounds of unsalted hog’s 
lard two drachms of camphor, sliced thin, till it is die 
solved; then take as much black lead as will make it of 
the color of broken steel. Dip a rag into it, and rub it 
thick on the stove, etc., and the steel will never rust, even 
if wet. When it is to be used, the grease must be washed 
off with hot water, and the steel be dried before polishing. 

To Destroy Bugs in a few Hours.—Take a quarter of a 
pound of oil of turpentine, and, with a brush, rub the beds, 
walls, or any places infested with them; if they are in 
great numbers, brush the places over several times, which 
will not only destroy the bugs, but also their eggs. Although 
the smell of turpentine is strong, yet it is not unhealthy, 
and goes off in a short time. 

To Expel Rats.—Catch one in a trap, muzzle it, and 
slightly singe some of the hair; then smear the part with 
turpentine and set the animal loose; if again caught, leave 
it still at liberty, as the other rats will shun the place 
which it inhabits. It is said to be a fact that a toad placed 
in a house-cellar will have the effect of expelling rats. - 

To Take Grease out of Silks or Stuffs—Take a lump of 


N $ magnesia and rub it wet over the spot; let it dry; then 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. $ 


brush the powder off, and the spot will disappear. Or>— 
Take a visiting or other card; separate it, and rub the spot 
with the soft, internal part, and it will disappear without 
taking the gloss off the silk. A 

To Take out Mildew.—Mix soft soap with starch powdered, 
half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on the 
part, on both sides, with a painter’s brush. Let it lie on 
the grass, day and night, till the stain comes out. 

French Milk of Roses is made with rose-water, tincture of 
benzoin, and tincture of storax; of each of the two latter 
one ounce put into the rose-water; to increase the scent, 8 
little spirits of roses is added. 

To Whiten the Hands.—Sand balls, which can be bought 
at any druggist’s, or sand soap, with warm water, will 
effectually whiten the hands. Glycerine soap is also gas. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM.—FASHIONS. 491 
RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. $ black never looks nicely after it has been washed two or 
Mutton-Broth—The best part for making broth is the : three times. We can only say that a white jacket, braided 
¢hump end of the loin, but it may be made very good from } 3 in black, is extremely stylish, and that this mode of trim- 
the scrag end of the neck only, which should be stewed § < ming is very fashionable. 
gently until it becomes tender, fully three hours, or longer $ Fy. y.—Warstooat to be worn with the Zouave jacket. 
ifit be large, but not boiled to rags. A few grains of whole { $ This is also made of white marcella, and is braided in black; 
pepper, with a couple of fried onions and some turnips, : : it is rather long-waisted in front, the points being rather 
should be put along with the meat an hour or two before { sharply sloped. A broad hem should be made up each 
sending up the broth, which should be strained from the $ front for the buttons and buttonholes, and the braiding de- 
vegetables, and chopped parsley and thyme be mixed in it. ; sign should be so worked, that, when the jacket is fastened, 
The turnips should be mashed, and served in a separate { the buttons come exactly in the center. The tops of the 
dish, to be eaten with the mutton, with parsley and butter, $ pockets should also e finished off with braiding. The two 
orcaper-sauce. If meant for persons in health, it ought to } fronts of the waistcoat are made of marcella, the back and 
be strong, or it will be insipid. Cooks usually skim it fre- $ the sleeves being made of jaconet muslin. These latter are 
quently; but if given as a remedy for a severe cold, it is $ gathered in to a band, large enough for the hand to slip 
much better not to remove the fat, as it is very healing to ; through, and are made with a slashed turned-back cuff of 
the chest. marcella, braided in black, to correspond with the rest of 
Another Way, for an Invalid.—Boil three pounds of the 3 the garment. 
serag end of a neck of mutton, cut into pieces, in three $ These articles would look remarkably well mado of black 
quarts of water, with two turnips, and a tablespoonful of; merino, cashmere, or silk, braided with crimson or gold 
pearl barley or rice. Let it boil gently for three hours, $ color, for winter wear. The close waistcoat will supersede 
keeping it cleanly skimmed. Serve with bits of toasted § the Zouave skirt for told weather. 
bread. $ Fic. vi—Tae Macesra is of light plaid cloth, the design 
Water Gruel.—Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by de- ; $ is simple in form, and resembles a sacque; the yoke, sleeve, 
gtees into a pint of water, and when smooth boil it. Or:—$ and pocket-piece are all cut in one: it may be bound with 
Raub smooth one large spoonful of oatmeal with two of : pray or black according to fancy. The present illustration 
water, and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the fire; : is bound with a rich gray galloon, forming two rows of 
stir it well and boil it quickly, but take care it does not ; $ trimming around the yoke, sleeve, and pockets. This and 
boil over. In @ quarter of an hour strain it off; when eaten, ¢ § the two following are from the well known establishment 
add salt and a bit of butter. Stir until the butter be incor- $ $ of John J. Benson, 310 Canal street, New York. 
porated. Fig. vil.—Tae AzeLine is a fall cloak of fine striped 
Indian Cure for the Earache.—Take a piece of the lean 3 ¢joth made in the form of acircular, Tho back is laid in 
of mutton, about the size of a large walnut, put it into the $ @ large double box-plait in the center, and one on each 
fire, and burn it for some time, till it becomes reduced $ shoulder fastened by handsome ornaments of velvet leaves. 
almost to a cinder; then put it into a piece of clean rag, } he open front is surrounded by a full box-plaiting of cloth 
and squeeze it until some moisture is expressed, which ¢ edged with galloon; the arm-holes are surrounded by a 
must be dropped into the ear as hot as the patient can i similar trimming. 
bear it. Fie, vil.—Tae Evpora is composed of a fine striped 
‘nich antec ioviabete frooring cloth, like the last illustration. It resembles a 
circular in form, but with more style, the neck being 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. § formed by three full box-plaits, forming points at the 
Fi. 1.—CanracE Dress OF LIGHT GRAY SILK SPOTTED WITH 8 neck; in the center of each plait‘is inserted a point of 
Brown.—The skirt and body are cut in one, with no seam ¢ : black silk richly embroidered in groseille-color, and ter 
at the waist. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a } minated by tassels of black and the same color. The neck 
broad band of brown silk, cut in points at the top. Three $ is finished with a small collar of black silk similarly em- 
rows of buttons ornament the front of the dress. The 2 broidered, and terminating in front in lapels ornamented 
sleeves are round and open on the back of the arm. A } by buttons corresponding in color with the embroidery. 
emall Zouave jacket with a short sleeve is worn over this : The Eudora is the most decided novelty introduced this 
dress, and trimmed like the skirt. Bonnet of white silk, } season. 
covered with tulle spotted with black, and ornamented} Fics. rx, X AND x1.—Hars.—Our illustrations of hats are 
with black lace and flowers. § from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, New York. The Turban rid- 
Fie. 1.—Home Dress or PuRPLE CasnMere, which is trim- $ ing-hat will be recognized as entirely new and original in 
med with an imitation of fur called Astracan cloth. The $ design. The illustration will give the best idea of its grace- 
under-body or waistcoat fits close to the figure, and has : ful form. The material is moleskin and felt. The brim, 
long tight sleeves. The Zouave jacket is loose, with large 3 8 which is of felt, is bound with black velvet. The right side 
flowing sleeves, lined with white silk, quilted. Cap of Honi- Sis ornamented by long, black ostrich plumes, headed by 
ton lace, trimmed with purple China asters. N pompons of feathers, The side trimmings are composed of 
Fic. 111.—Riprxg-HArir oF DARK FOREST GREEN MeRino.— $ full bows of black velvet, finished with broad, black strings. 
The skirt has three widths of merino, and is one yard and 3 The infant’s hat, designated as the Princess Autor, is a 
three-eighths long. The body is made quite plain. Sleeves $ jaunty little affair. The material of our illustration is 
nearly tight to the arm, but open above the wrist. Plain } white velvet, the crown is turban shape, and so arranged 
linen collar and under-sleeves. English hat and brown { as to be equally as suitable for girls as boys, by the addi- 
Grenadine veil. 3 tion of the cape seen in our illustration. The edge of the 
Fig. 1v.—Zovuave Jacket, oF FINE WHITE MARCELLA, $ } brim and cape are bound with scarlet velvet. The face 
BRAIDED IN BLACK.—The back of this jacket is rather long; § N trimmings are composed of a ruche of blonde, interspersed 
the sleeves have a deep turned-back cnff, slashed; and the $ with tufts of narrow scarlet and white velvet ribbon: a 
heck is finished off with a narrow collar. The jacket is $ similar ruche ornaments the outside of the brim, extending 
open all the way up the front, and is fastened at the neck } round the crown as far as the cape. The side rosettes are 
Only, with a single button. This jacket would be equally } 3 formed of ruches of blonde, and bows and ends of scarlet 
Pretty, braided in white; and, for those who wish to be $ ; velvet ribbon. The left sido is ornamented by a graceful 
economical, perhaps the latter trimming is the best, as the 3 white ostrich plume, headed by a bow and ends of scarlet 
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velvet. Fig. X is a new style of hat for a Miss, it is called 
“The Patented Venetia,” the form resembles the Boulevard 
worn this summer. The bow round the crown is of fine 
moleskin with a felt brim made double, and in form nearly 
round; the front is ornamented by a bow of scarlet and 


black velvet overlapping tho brim in folds on the left side: $ 


this bow forms a heading to a graceful black ostrich plume 
fastened at the side by a bow and ends of scarlet velvet, 
The side trimmings are composed of full bows of scarlet 
and black velvet, which form a heading to the broad black 
ribbon strings. 

Fig. xu.—Tsis PRETTY AND STYLISH Bonnzt is from the 
well known establishment of Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal street, 
New York. It consists of very fine white straw, trimmed 
in ponceau (scarlet) and black. A full rosette of black and 
white lace, intermingled with scarlet geranium leaves, orna- 
ments one side of the brim, and a Heron plume placed over } 
the front droops on the other. The black curtain is headed ; 
by ponceau velvet. The face trimmings are composed of § 
black ribbon, looped in the center with a rosette of ponceau 
velvet; scarlet strings, edged with black and white. 


Fic. xm1.—Tais Bonnet, also froni Mrs. Cripps, is de- 


signed for winter. The shape does not differ materially } 


from those of last season. The brim is more open at the 
sides and deeper over the forehead, and is generally more } 


anne 


N Another bride’s dress, very elegant, but much more 


3 simple than this, was composed of very clear white muslin, 


; with nine very narrow flounces at the bottom of the skirt, 
N each flounce having @ heading, and trimmed at the top 
3 and bottom with narrow Valenciennes lace. The body was 
low, and covered with a little pointed pelerine, formed of 
puffings of muslin between lace insertion; the sleeves were 
puffed from the shoulder to the wrist, and the cuff was 
formed of a puffing between two pieces of insertion. 

Rows OF NARROW BLACK VELVET are again becoming 
fashionable for trimming dresses. Flounces set on in waves 
are also in favor, and have a very pretty effect. By young 
ladies a straight scarf of the same material as the dress is 
frequently worn. 

Sma.t Sirk Cravars, embroidered at the ends, and trim- 
med with lace, are much in favor for the small stand-up 
collars. Waistlets, made of ribbon to match the color of 
the dress with which they are worn, are also very gene- 
$ rally adopted. These are trimmed with lace. The Medici 
; ceinture, made of black velvet, and pointed behind and 
} before, although not quite new, appears to be as great a 
: favorite as ever. It has the advantage of being rather 
economical, as it may be worn with any colored dress, and 
with all kinds of material. 


These waistbands help to form a very pretty evening dress 





; 


becoming. The novelty consists almost wholly in color and 3 3 for young ladies, if worn with a plain skirt and thin white 
combinations of colors; black and white, black and Mar- $ $ body. They are rather wide, and some are pointed upward 
guerite, and black and scarlet being tle leading colors. } and downward, either striped or embroidered with jet; 
The material of our illustration is black velvet laid on the $ some present flowers in colored silk; others again are tied 
foundation plain. The brim is finished by two crescent- ? 


shaped ornaments: one is composed of plaited velvet, and N 
the other of a succession of rows of narrow thread lace; a 
similar lace with a piping of black velvet finishes the edge. 
The left side is ornamented by a superb feather, Marguerite 
and black, headed by an Aigrette of the same color. The 
cape is composed of the two colors of velvet laid on in large 
plaits. The face trimmings are folds of velvet, edged with 
lace and intermingled with flowers. Broad black strings 
complete the bonnet. Nothing can be imagined more truly 


at the side with long embroidered ends and an edging of 

narrow lace or fringe. Some have points behind as well as 

; in front and fasten at the side. 

$ MANTILLAS AND CLoaks will not be so much trimmed with 

> white or colored silks as they were last winter. Very deep 

$ circular cloaks, reaching almost to the feet, and made of 
tweed or water-proof cloth, are very popular. These cloaks 

3 have round hoods lined with silk, which may be drawn over 
the bonnet in case of rain. 

Bonnets are worn large; but little change is observable 


recherche. in them. One or two which we have seen of black velvet, 
GENERAL REMARKS.—We gave so full a description of fall ; have been very effectively trimmed with peacock’s feathers, 
fashions in the October number of the Magazine, that there § $ the blue feathers from the neck and breast of the bird 


is but little left to say. . 2 being tastefally blended with the richly variegated tai 
Sims aro as long and full at the bottom as heretofore. § feathers. 


Flounces are gradually creeping higher up the skirts, 
though as yet they are not very wide. One flounce of half $ 
a yard width at the bottom is sometimes surmounted by 
two or three quite narrow ones, and this is a pretty style 


BiAcx Lace has been for some years past a favorite trim- 

$ ming for caps and bonnets, of whatever colors they may 
3 consist, and! it still continues to be employed in the same 
: way by the most fashionable milliners. Few ornaments 


of trimming, though not very new. We have no doubt $ are more popular than black lace, in the form of ruches, 
but that plain skirts will be worn a good deal this winter, : frijis, caps, etc., or intermingled with trimmings of ribbons 
not only because it will be a decided change from the trim- } $ and flowers. 

mings 60 fashionable of late, but from economy, which, we ; Heap-Dresses.—Many of the prettiest caps are formed of 
are happy to say, will be more studied than for some years : a combination of black and white lace. In Paris, peacocks’ 


past. In fact, a heavy silk, or any other heavy material, 
should never be ruffled, and in fact but little trimmed. 


Atpaca is getting in very general use for dresses and 


mantles to correspond, and has the advantage of not rump- 
s 


ling or spotting with rain. 

We have seen lately a dress of gray silk with white ° 
stripes presenting a gray mixture, which was trimmed at 
bottom with a deep band of black silk; the body had a 
waistband and square lapels of black silk; the sleeves were 
puffed near the top, had a small jockey, and ended in a 
rather loose wristband turned up with black silk. 

Also a bride’s dress, which was made of white moire 
antique, with one deep lace flounce at the bottom of the 
skirt; looped up on each side with bows of white ribbon. 
This dress was made with two bodies: the low one with a 
berthe made of puffings of tulle mixed with ribbon; and 
the high one trimmed with a broad lace to match that on 
the skirt. 


feathers have been a good deal used for evening head-dresses, 
They are worn above the forehead, mounted in the diadem 
form. Sometimes they are made into wreaths, which en 
circle the hair at the back of the head, and many head- 
$ dresses are composed of peacocks’ feathers intermingled 
N with black lace. The newest fashion for evening head 
3 dresses consists of a single tuft of flowers combined with 
peacocks’ feathers, but without the admixture of foliage. 
The tuft is worn on one side of the head, Tufts of the same 
flowers and feathers as those in the coiffure are employed 
in ornamenting various parts of the dress. 

$ The new mode of mounting field flowers, which are most 
in vogue at this moment, is remarkably graceful and true 
to nature. They present long strings negligently tied as if 
just put together in the field; some a mixture of poppies 
and wheat-ears; others of poppies, wheat-cars, and bluc- 
} bottles; others again are combinations of daisies and wheat- 
3 ears, or poppies and daisies. 
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LACE CAPE. 





























